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Expert Testimony 
in re Supplementary Reading 


“The children, themselves, 


pany copies, 


lated, 
mender of worn-out books, 


durability.” 


unerringly 
recognizing their desirability 
text, and the generally attractive arrangement of the book. 

“As a children’s librarian, I desire to endorse these books as ideal for 
the child’s use—at once entertaining and instructive. 
the binding remains intact in spite of constant handling, and as a 
I have often wished for a library composed 
entirely of American Book Company books, 


ADELINE COULSON, Librarian, Jacob Tome Institute, 


select the American Book Com- 
in the clear print, 


the concise 


Unless wilfully muti- 


the binding of which spells 


Port Deposit, Maryland 


Carpenter’s Around the World With the Children 


In this delightful book Mr. Carpenter takes the reader on 
imaginary journeys to the children of the five great races of 
the world. Their games, sports, holidays, toys, dress, shops, 
home life are described with vividness and charm. 3rd and 
4th years. 


Skinners’ Merry Tales 


The stories will delight children because they are free 
from the gruesome and grotesque, yet are filled with thrilling 
adventures. Illustrations in three colors. 3rd year. 


Stanley’s Animal Folk Tales 


These fascinating stories are taken from African, Indian, 
Japanese, Filipino and other sources. They appeal to the 
child’s sympathy, humor and imagination and inculcate a love 
for animals. 3rd year. 


Abbott’s Adventures of a Country Boy (Johnson) 


The young people in this modern version of Jacob Ab- 
bott’s “Franconia Stories” have very jolly times. Un- 
consciously, the pupil who reads this book learns many a 
valuable lesson of courtesy, kindness, patience, and fair deal- 
ing. 3rd and 4th years. 


Skinner’s Tales ond Plays of Robin Hood 


Several of the old ballads are here re-written in the form 
of little plays for reading or acting. They require only the 
very simplest costumes and scenery. A few of the old bal- 
lads are given in their original form. The colored illustra- 
tions are charming. 4th year. 


Dorrance’s Story of the Forest 


This book tells how to distinguish trees, how trees live, 
how they die, what they give us, why they are important. It 
is profusely illustrated from photographs. There is no story 
about trees that is more attractive than Dorrance’s Story of 
the Forest. 4th to 8th years. 


McBrien’s America First 


The dramatization of the events of the Continental Con- 
gress given here affords an opportunity for an inspiring 
pageant that is within the reach of every school. 8th year. 


Powers’s Stories the Iroquois Tell Their Children 


Miss Powers has recorded here legends of the famous Six 
Nations which were told to her by aged Indian men and 
women. The folklore of the Indians and their quaint super- 
stitions about nature make interesting reading for paleface 
youngsters. 3rd to 5th years. 
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THE WEEK IN REVIEW 


SECRETARY BAKER’S STATE- 
MENT. 


Secretary Baker’s statement be- 
fore the Senate Committee on Mili- 
tary Affairs was detailed and reas- 
suring. Even those who regard 
Mr. Baker as over-optimistic can 
hardly fail to be convinced that the 
condition of things in the War De- 
partment is not nearly so bad as the 
critics of the department have rep- 
resented it. Mr. Baker certainly 
went to the limits of prudence in 
disclosing so frankly the particulars 
of what had been done and of all 
that now needs to be done in pre- 
paring for war activities and for 
helping our Allies. It must always 
be a difficult matter for a high offi- 


* cial, called sharply to account, as Sec- 


retary Baker has been, under condi- 
tions like the present, to determine 
how far he can go in marshaling 
facts in his defence without making 
public conditions which the enemy 
ought not to know. Every such 
hearing as that before the Senate 
Committee might just as well be 
held in the immediate presence of the 
Kaiser, so certain is it that every 
statement made will be immediately 
transmitted to him. 


SOME REASSURING FACTS. 


Among the reassuring facts which 
he communicated was that the num- 
ber of American troops in France al- 
ready far exceeded 100,000, that early 
in 1918 we shall have more than 
500,000 in service there, and 1,500,000 
who can be sent across during the 
year; that a great work has been ac- 
complished in the building of docks, 
and barracks and_= railways’ in 
France; that the equipment of 
American troops with British and 
French ordnance saved time and ton- 
nage and was urged by the Allies for 
that purpose and because they had a 
surplus; that unsatisfactory condi- 
tions in American camps and canton- 
ments were few and temporary, and 
were being rapidly removed; that 
there were no divided counsels, but 
that everything that was done was 
in co-ordination with the British 
and French commanders, and in 
accordance with daily cablegrams 
from General Pershing; and that, so 
far from our war activities having 
“fallen down,” there never had been 
such rapid progress in assembling, 
drilling and training so great an 
army. 


THE SUBMARINE MENACE. 


Recent reports of the appearance 
of nine submarines off the South 
American coast were not confirmed; 
and, as_ it is reasonably certain that 
they would not remain long inactive 
if they were actually on this side of 
the Atlantic, the rumors were prob- 
ably unfounded. But, on the other 
hand, it is just as well that our 
minds should be prepared for a 
vicious attack of this sort at an early 
date. The recent falling-off in Brit- 
ish losses through submarines may 
be due to a concentration of these 
craft for a spectacular attack upon 
transports and troopships. It may 
safely be assumed that every detail 
of the complications arising from 
the coal shortage, the delay in the 
movement of troops, munitions and 
supplies, and the tying up of ships is 
perfectly understood at Berlin; and 
that, as soon as this embargo is lifted 
and the American ships and their 


convoys are again in motion, a de- 
termined and concerted attempt will 
be made to prevent them from get- 
ting across. 


THE NEW BARRED ZONES. 


The latest proclamation of the 
German government, greatly extend- 
ing the barred zone, is practically an 
advertisement of a purpose to do 
everything possible to cut the over- 
seas communications of the Ameri- 
can army in France. Under the new 
decree, dated January 5, submarine 
operations, involving the sinking of 
ships without warning, are extended 
to two large barred zones in the 
North Atlantic ocean, one around 
Cape Verde Islands off the Senegal- 
ese coast of Africa, the other cover- 
ing a wide stretch of the Atlantic 
Madeira and 


ocean including the 
Azores Islands. Both of these 
zones cut steamship routes between 


South American ports and Europe, 
and between North American and 
Ikuropean ports and Africa. 


THE GERMAN STRIKES. 


As was to have been expected, the 
German censorship puts a very strict 
ban upon all news relating to in- 
dustrial disturbances, but well au- 
thenticated despatches from other 
sources, especially from Switzerland 
and Holland, report a general strike 
in Berlin and other parts of Ger- 
many of a very serious and menacing 
character. The trade unions are not 
at the head of this movement, but 
the disturbances have been largely 
brought about through the exertions 
of the Independent Socialists; and 
they are inspired by resentment over 
the delay in the passage of the prom- 
ised Prussian reform bills, and the 
Pan-German agitation of the Father- 
land party. The industries affected 
are largely those directly connected 
with war activities, including the 
Daimler, Boersig, Ludwig and Gen- 
eral Electric Works at Berlin, the 
electric works and airplane factories 
at Lichterfelde, Heringsdorf, and 
Johanisthal, the torpedo factory at 
Friedrichport, and the Germania 
dockyards. 


THE FUEL SHORTAGE. 


The fuel shortage over the eastern 
part of the United States, and espe- 
cially in New England, has grown 
increasingly serious as the weeks 
have passed. The mercury has been 
hovering around zero or a few de- 
grees above for most of the time 
since December 1; the traditional 
January thaw did not materialize; 
and snowstorms following fast upon 
each other have helped to block 
the trains. Suffering and sacrifice 
have been the order of the day; 
schools have been closed for indefi- 
nite periods; churches have consoli- 
dated their services to save fuel; and 
factories have shut down altogether 
or reduced their running time. 
Scores of factories directly engaged 
in war activities have been halted in 
their work, in spite of the official 
efforts to give them preference 
through priority orders. The thea- 
tres and the saloons are the inter- 
ests which have suffered less than 
others,—a fact which the average 
citizen will not easily forget. The 
latest ‘prediction of the railroad ad- 
ministration officials is that the 
freight congestion due to the coal 
shortage can hardly be cleared up 
before the middle of March. 
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A GALLANT ITALIAN “DRIVE.” 


The only important engagement 
of the week has taken place in 
northern Italy, where the Italians, 
fighting their way through deep 
snows among the mountains, have 
pressed back the Austro-German 
lines on the Asiago plateau sector, 
capturing and holding important po- 
sitions and taking 2,600 prisoners. 
Apparently, the Teuton commanders 
had not anticipated such an attack 
under the prevailing weather condi- 
tions. . They had been busy bring- 
ing up re-enforcements, with a view 
to a series of attacks to reach the 
lowlands around Bassano and Vi- 
cenza; but the Italians anticipated 
them, and struck the first blow and 
a very effective one. As has been 
before suggested in this column, the 
Teutonic armies, if ultimately forced 
to retreat, are likely to find the way 
difficult, for they are far from their 
base of supplies, and the _ region 
through which they must pass is hard 
fighting ground, in mid-winter. 


RUSSIAN ANARCHY. 


The Bolsheviki anarchists, who are 
at present in control of what passes 
for a government in Russia, continue 
to plunge the country deeper and 
deeper into chaos. They are now 
aiding a revolution in Finland, and 
sending detachments of ‘Reds’ to 
fight against the government, on the 
ground that they are “in duty bound 
to support the proletariat in Finland 
against the Finnish bourgeoisie.” 
They decreed the arrest and impris- 
onment of the King and Queen of 
Roumania and planned to keep them 
in confinement at Petrograd because 
they would not comply with their de- 
mands; and now they have broken 
all relations with Roumania, and 
have sent the Roumanian delegation 
and all Roumanian representatives 
out of the country, and have out- 
lawed the commander of the Russian 
forces in Roumania as an “enemy 
of the people,” because he would 
not aid their attempt to arrest the 
Roumanian royal family. What 
may happen next it would be idle to 
predict. 


What the Draft Teaches 


Of the 1,500,000 men in our new 
army, so far as figures have reached 
us, not a single illiterate man has 


made a non-commissioned officer’s 
place. Not one man with only an 
elementary five months a_ year 


schooling has won a commission as 
an Officer. Every one of the 10,000,- 
00% men of draft age has been asked 
the same questions. What training 
have you had? What have you been 
doing? What can you do? 

Each man by his training largely 
before twenty-one years of age, has 
fixed his own place in the army as 
he had already fixed it, without 
knowing it himself or it being recog- 
nized by others, in the economic life 
of the people. 

It has been the college trained 
men that have largely won the com- 
missions after the gruelling three- 
months training in the officers’ train- 
ing camps. 

It is the college trained men that 
have largely won leadership in the 
training camps of life. 

The war shows us_ how the edu- 
cated man comes to the forefront 
when the test comes-—University of 
Georgia Items. i 
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Under 


Our work is not done 
until the war is won and 
peace secured which will 
guarantee freedom to all 


peoples, great and small. 


The Third Liberty Loan 


Lets the Stay-at-Homes Help! 


Save Buy 


Liberty Loan Committee of New England 
Liberty Building, Boston 
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MUSICAL OPPORTUNITIES 


BY HELEN E, 


PURCELL 


Institute for Public Service, New York City 


Two mien traveling for the same line of goods 
were overheard swapping experiences and opin- 
ions. One said: “E is the deadest town on 
the n.ap. There isn’t anything to do there ex- 
cept to hang around the hotel barroom.” The 
other said: “I like to go to E It’s the most 
musical town in the state. They have a band 
supported by the public, the orchestra club al- 
ways enrolls more than 100 pieces and there is a 
choral society that sometimes goes up to 500 
voices. Once a week there is some kind of a con- 
cert. I always plan to be there on that evening if 
possible. Last time I was there the choral so- 
ciety sang ‘Elijah’ and it was fine.” “I don’t ever 
pay any attention to music,” said the first speaker. 
“We used to sing in school, but I never got much 
out of it. It isn’t because I can’t sing,” he added 
quickly, “I can carry a tune easily, but somehow 
I never got up an interest.” 

Yet in face of evidence like this some educa- 
tors behave as though they stand in slippery 
places when they try to give reasons for teaching 
music in the public schools. Someone says: 
“Tell me a man’s friends and I will tell you what 
he is.” Tell me how a man spends his leisure time 
and I will just as certainly tell you what he is. 

Is it not then at least as much the duty of the 
schools to give pupils a basis for recreational ac- 
tivities as to give them a basis for earning a liveli- 
hood? As between the two is it not better that 
a man earn a modest living and be rich in healthy 
recreational possibilities than that he earn a mil- 
lion a year and find “hanging around the bar- 
room” the only thing he can find to do in a town 
of 20,000 inhabitants? 

This incident also suggests a question which 
teachers of public school music should take to 
heart. Why did the man who could “carry a tune 
easily” go ‘through an elementary school and a 
high school without acquiring an interest in 
music? The answer lies in the fact that much 
school music is taught so wretchedly that the pu- 
pils acquire neither skill nor appreciation. In fact 
if the time of children were wasted to the same 
extent in the study of arithmetic or reading there 
would be a parents’ rebellion. 

“But,” someone will say, “teaching music is an 
entirely different proposition from teaching reading 


or arithmetic. Some children have no talent for 
music.” That some children have no talent for 
music is true. It is equally true that some chil- 
dren have no talent for reading or arithmetic. 
But in spite of their lack of talent for these sub- 
jects teachers manage to give them at least a 
working knowledge of these and other regular 
subjects. In fact, the writer has listened to a 
class of deaf and dumb children talk with far more 
skill and evenness than a class of children of the 
same age in the same school showed in reading 
notes and singing. 

Those teachers of music who realize their 
responsibilities in developing the musical possi- 
bilities of the children in their classes obtain most 
gratifying results. One such teacher tests the 
voices of all children in the first grade early in the 
year. Low voices are then given individual at- 
tention each day until they are raised to normal. 
“All false production,” this teacher says, “is cor- 
rected by the end of the second year unless the 
pupil is a hopeless monotone, when it is usually 
found that he is backward in other subjects as 
well.” 

It is evident then that the difficulty does not 
lie with the child but with the methods employed. 
Few children are tone deaf. Equally few chil- 
dren perhaps are immature grand opera stars. But 
with few exceptions children can be taught to sing, 
andeapidity in note reading is less difficult to attain 
than rapidity in one of the fundamental arithmetical 
operations. The difference in power attained is 
merely a result of the difference in methods em- 
ployed. If the same methods were pursued in 
the teaching of addition as are pursued in the 
teaching of note reading results would be no bet- 
ter in arithmetic than they are in music. 

The fallability of the concert method as a 
means for learning to read or as a quick way to 
teach the combinations in arithmetic was dis- 
covered vears ago. In the meantime, the teach- 
ing of music mainly by the concert method goes 
merrily on. The result is that only those chil- 
dren who can learn to sing and to read notes in 
spite of the methods employed make worth- 
while progress and the chorus singing of any 
crowd of Americans, even our college people, is a 
blot upon our schools. 
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The reason we do not know the words of “The 
Star Spangled Banner” or of “America” is not 
because they have not been sung in the school 
but because individual responsibility for the music 
and the words has not been emphasized. Instead, 
the few with good memories and fair voices have 
carried the others along and the result has been 
a lack of individual certainty and power. At 
home the little child sings aloud and is anxious 
to secure a listener; in school his voice is raised 
only in concert with his fellow-pupils. 

When aims in the teaching of music become as 
definite as in the teaching of reading and when 
individual results instead of concert re- 
sults are made the basis for tests by 
supervisors, the teaching of music in 
our schools will improve. A supervisor 
of music testing a class was an illus- 
tration of the lack of logical outlook 
on this subject. “Boys and girls,” she 
said, “I want to hear you sing. I just 
want to close my eyes and hear you 


beatific expression and closed her eyes. 
The class sang. Ten out of thirty in 
the class did not sing or mumbled to 
themselves when the notes of a song 
were sung; but the supervisor did not 


know this because her eyes were 
closed. When the words of “America” 
were sung without the books neither 


did the supervisor know that not more than one- 
third of the class were independent singers of 
these words and that the rest were led by these 
few. At the close of what she called a test, the 
supervisor complimented the class upon their 
lovely tones and their knowledge of the words of 
“America.” | No individual was tested. The 
weaknesses of the class—and they were many— 
were not even guessed. 

When the Institute of Public Service was 
searching for material for “High Spots in New 
York Schools,” of more than thirty schools in 
which specific inquiry was made, but two were 
found in which individual singing was being 
taught. In his “In A Major Key,” T. P. Giddings, 
supervisor of music in the Minneapolis public 
schools, points the way io work of this charac- 
ter. Of the music in his school he says: “The 
child is taught to sing alone just as he reads or 
recites alone in any other lesson. The child in 
the kindergarten and first grade rises and sings 
alone whenever his turn comes; so, too, on 
through the eight grades.” Oakland, Cal., A. C. 
Barker, superintendent, also emphasizes individ- 
ual singing. The following from their 1916-17 
report hits the musical nail on the head: “As 
the strength of a chain is measured by its weak- 
est link, so is the strength of the music work ina 
school system measured by the weakest pupil. It 
is necessary, then, that the weakest pupil be 
reached by making every pupil do individual 
work in the singing of his exercise and parts of 
the song. Critics are frequently heard to say 
that taking the time to do individual work with 
the pupils of any class spoils the spirit of the sing- 
ing, but once the plan is established throughout 
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the entire school system, it 1s found that individ- 
ual singing strengthens all of the class work and 
the spirit of the singing as well, for the reason 
that each pupil is strengthened.” 

_Another phase of music that needs more defi- 
nite attention is musical appreciation. We do not 
need to be able to write a “David Copperfield” in 
order to enjoy Dickens or a “Hamlet” in order to 
enjoy Shakespeare. So, too, the pupil with little 


or no musical ability in the way of self-expression 
can be taught to love and enjoy good music in 
the same way that he may be taught to love and 
enjoy good literature. 


The increase in the num- 


GOOD MUSIC AS A CLASS EXERCISE 


ber of victrolas in our schools is proof that effort 
is being turned in this direction. Not enough, 
however, is being done, and here, too, methods are 
often slipshod and fail to give context to the se- 
lections. If for each of five years of his school 
life a pupil learned to love and to recognize se- 
lections from two good operas, at the close of 
that time he would have selections from ten 
operas definitely in mind. How many of us who 
have not been musically trained recognize certain 
selections from ten good operas and can give the 
name of the opera and composer? 

_Dallas, Texas, is doing organized work in this 
direction. Lessons in musical appreciation are 
given once each week with the help of the vic- 
trola. The life of a composer is studied in con- 
nection with his compositions. Current musical 
events are also studied and pupils ransack musi- 
cal magazines and other publications for con- 
temporary material to paste in their music note 
books. 

Learning by doing is as true of music as of 
other school subjects. Orchestras, bands and glee 
clubs should be a part of the study of music in 
every school. The boy who plays in the school 
band, as a man is more likely to go toa con- 
cert instead of hanging around the hotel barroom, 
than the boy whose musical interests have been 
of a more passive character. 

In the Platteville, Wisconsin, State Normal 
School three grades of musical organizations are 
in Operation, with promotions on merit. Under 
this plan gifted pupils from the training school 
frequently play alongside students in the normal 
department. Last year music classes in Fresno, 
Cal., wrote and presented an original oratorio. 
In addition they gave ten entertainments during 
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the year—five philharmonic, four miscellaneous 
and an oratorio program. 

One difficulty in the way of the extension of 
school musical organizations lies in the cost of 
the instruments and the fact that many children 
with strong musical inclinations cannot afford to 
buy them. Fresno has met this by expending 
more than $900 for musical instruments in the 
past three years. In fact good musical organiza- 
tions through cheap paying concerts may easily 
be self-supporting both as to music and needed 
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The earliest music given to children should 
make a purely physical appeal. Rhythm should 
be pronounced and in general the tendency of the 
music to set up motor reaction should be strong. 
This should be followed by music that makes a 
natural appeal to the developing emotions of the 
child and finally he should be introduced to the 
highest type of music. 


That large numbers of people never pass be- 
yond a response to the more primitive types of 
music, and that many of us re- 


LEARNING BY DOING 


instruments. In addition it is easy to interest 
community clubs in the musical needs of the 
schools. Parent clubs in Dallas, in addition to a 
gift of a large number of records, purchased a 
piano for one elementary school and an organ for 
another school. 

The character of music given to children is fre- 
quently a matter for discussion and mistakes are 
often made in this respect. The adult with a 
trained musical appreciation and perhaps a strong 
natural love for the highest type of music may 
overlook the psychology of the child. To expect 
him to appreciate some types of classical music is 
parallel with expecting him to understand and ap- 
preciate Browning’s “The Grammarian’s Fun- 
eral.” Teachers of literature have long since 
learned the fallacy of such attempts. 


tain our love for this class of 
music even when we also love 
and appreciate the higher types, 
makes a choice of music even for 
high school and college students 
one that many teachers do not 
sympathetically meet. Conse- 
quently the musical interests of 
large numbers of young people 
are deadened instead of quick- 
ened. It should be remembered 
that many students to whom 
grand opera may forever remain an almost 
closed book are capable of enjoying light 
opera and musical comedy and of developing 
a considerable amount of discrimination for 
music of this class. 

The teacher who neglects to make the most of 
such potentialities in his students fails to realize 
the extent to which individual success and happi- 
ness depend upon recreational ideals and_ that 
public morality is but a cumulation of the acts of 
its individuals. Mr. Giddings of Minneapolis, 
who has been previously quoted, says: “The 
lighter side of music is not forgotten and ‘Tip- 
perary’ and other songs of the musically unelect 
are sung with the full connivance of the 
music department, for music has many sides and 
the amusement side is a very important one.” 


NAIL DRIVING 

Joe was an enterprising workman, the pride 
of his employer. 

Jim was a putterer. It took him a third 
longer to do anything than it took Joe. 
Imagine their employer’s surprise when Jim 
came and suggested that Joe be dismissed for 
inefficiency. 

“What makes you think that Joe is ineffi- 
cient?” asked the employer. 


“Why, he always drives a nail with one 
blow.” 


“Well, what harm is there in that?” 


“A nail will never ‘ho!d’ that is not driven 
with three blows.” 

Jim actually thought there was virtue in his 
puttering. He thought the third of time and 
energy he wasted were really virtuous. 

Is it possible that educational putterers 
think there is virtue in the time and effort 
they waste in puttering, that a nail “holds” 
better if two blows are wasted in driving it? 

A. E. W. 
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WHY STATE UNIVERSITIES HAVE SUCCEEDED’ 


BY ARCHER WALL DOUGLAS 
St. Louis 


The state university has a'ike the fau'ts and 
failings, the virtues and accomplishments ot 
democracy. It is neither in conflict nor com- 
petition with the endowed college, though in 
many ways their work is identical. More and 
more, however, it is creating distinct fields of 
endeavor and thus en'‘arging to the many 
those opportunities of higher education which 
would otherwise be denied them. 

These are some of the conclusions reached 
in a report of the Committee on Statistics and 
Standards of the Chamber of Commerce of the 
United States. The report, in outlining the 
history, purpose and functions of such educa- 
tional institutions, pays a notable tribute to 
the accomplishment and the part played in our 
national life by the state university. 


EDUCATION—A BUSINESS ASSET. 

It matters not to the state university 
whether the boy and girl students hail from 
the town or country since it has but one cen- 
tral purpose regarding them, and that is to 
send them forth, trained, intelligent citizens to 
serve the state whose servant it is. This it 
does without money and without price. It is 
already an axiom that the ex’stence of democ- 
racy depends upon the intel.igence of its citi- 
zens, but it is not so readily apparent to the 
belated perception of much of the business 
world that intelligence and education are the 
greatest of all commercial assets; for they 
carry with them initiative in action, energy 
and perception in the development of re- 
sources, the ways of free spending, the genius 
of invention and efficiency, and in truth all the 
essentials of advancement and progress. An 
education which means these things needs to 
go farther than mere rudiments and must 
give opportunity to the many. So it is that in 
these essentials the state university is the last 
word in democratic education. 


WHAT FOUR UNIVERSITIES’ ENROLLMENT 


SHOWS. 

*Students Total Work- 

Institution. Enrolled. ing Income. 
. 6,765 3,093,254.54 
6,258 2,202,860.38 
tMichigan Ag. Coll. ... 2,010 576,632.47 
tU. of M. and M. A.C... 8,268 2,779,492.85 


Being a state institution, the university is 
always responsible to calls from the state for 
assistance of any nature. This, according to 
the National Chamber report, has been es- 
pecially marked in Wisconsin, where the 
trained members of the faculty of the state 
university have greatly assisted in formulat ng 


*Report of the Chamber of Commerce of the United States. 
{Total attendance: Regular, summer and short course. 


Since each of the State Universities of Minnesota, Wisconsin and 
Illinois includes an agricultural department, comparison is offered to 
these universities with the U. of M. and M. A. C. together. 


much of that advanced legislation affecting 
the relations of the state to public utilities, 
and to business in general, for which Wiscon- 
sin is so well known. In many states, through 
the medium of university extension, there are 
special bureaus at each university, which co- 
operate in advisory capacity with state muni- 
cipalities in relation to all the various prob- 
lems of sanitation, social life, municipal con- 
struction work, education and hygiene. 


PART PLAYED BY CO-EDUCATION, 

~ Because of its democratic nature the state 
university is almost invariably and inevitably 
a co-educational school, so, for many years, it 
anticipated that awakened spirit in the modern 
world, and especially in our country, which 
recognizes woman’s proper place in the gen- 
eral scheme of things, which she has been so 
long denied by antiquated and_ reactionary 
thought. It seeks to make woman indepen- 
dent in thought and action, so far as circum- 
stances and the limitations of sex permit, and 
thus to fit her as an efficient and fitting com- 
panion and comrade for man, rather than that 
‘mythical, impossible creature who was the 
glory of the sentimentality of the mid-Vic- 
torian period. The “co-ed,” as she is gener- 
ally known, has the opportunity of a pract'cal 
test of comradeship during her four years” 
sojourn at college, and the roll of marriage 
licenses in after years between classmates is 
the best answer to the specious statement that 
education gives woman a distaste for domestic 
life. 

As  woman’s increasing participation in 
economic and political life is clearly one of the 
marked features of coming years, it is evident 
that she is entitled to and must needs receive 
more serious preparation for her new part 
than the milk-and-water education and the 
flummery of elegant accomplishments with 
which a past generation afflicted her. So the 
state university imposes upon her the same 
requirements and offers her the same oppor- 
tunities as the male undergraduate. The pro- 
portion of female to male students grows 
slowly, year by year, and is notably larger in 
the far West than elsewhere. 

ACHIEVEMENTS IN AGRICULTURE. 

In a nation where agriculture is the most 
fundamental and most important of all indus- 
tries and the primal source of national wel- 
fare, it was natural an1 inevitable, according 
to the report, that the state university shou'd 
become the teacher of that great pursuit. 
Among the most noted and generally bene- 
ficial results of those teachings of the agricul- 
tural colleges is the spread of dairying as an 
integral part of the farm life. In 1890 Pro- 
fessor S. M. Babcock of the University of 
Wisconsin invented the “Babcock test.” by 
which the farmer or dairyman, in a simple and 
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accurate manner, can determine the amount 
of butter fat in the milk of each cow in his 
herd, and thus determine definitely its richness 
and its commercial value. Prior to this in- 
vention the value of milk was based on quan- 
tity rather than quality, and thus temptation 
to dishonesty in the shape of watering the 
milk, made co-operative creameries impractic- 
able. 

The immediate effect ofthis” invention was 
to stimulate the breeding of productive herds, 
to promote factory efficiency and to raise 
dairying to the plane of a scientific pursuit, 
worthy of the participation of intelligent 
trained men. The effect upon the economic 
life of the state of Wisconsin, the report says, 
is equally marked. The production of cheese 
there grew from eighty million pounds in 
1899 to two hundred forty-four million pounds 
in 1916, while the total value of dairy prod- 
ucts is approximately $110,000,000. It is said 
Wisconsin manufactures about one-half of all 
the cheese made in the United States. 


WHERE STATE UNIVERSITIES LEAD. 


Testing seed as a general practice is a com- 
paratively recent thing, according to the com- 
mittee report, and even now far from being 
universal. Yet the Iowa State Agricultural 
College, by its teaching in this regard, has 
added about $2,000,000 annually to the in- 
comes of the farmers of that state in the 
matter of corn preduction alone. The Agri- 


cultural College of the University of Illinois 
is conducting a state-wide soil survey. One 
of the most definite additions by the agricul- 
tural college to the.wealth of the country is 
found in the almost complete suppression of 
hog cholera by campaigns of sanitation and by 
the use of hog cholera serum as a preventive 
measure. 

There is maintained at the University of 
Missouri, in Columbia, an experiment farm, 
and also similar ones in different parts of the 
state. Carrying the university to those people 
who cannot come to the university is the aim 
and purpose of extension work. This phase 
is well illustrated by the State Agricultural 
College of Kansas in its desire to take educa- 
tion to the homes of the citizens. 


MAKING LIFE ON THE FARM WORTH LIVING. 


“The great city has ever been the problem 
of every civilization, from Babylon, Nineveh 
and Rome to our own times. The cry of ‘back 
to the land’ is mostly theoretical sentimen- 
tality, because it is entirely impracticable,” 
the National Chamber report concludes. “The 
real answer to the portentous menace of the 
great congested centre is to make life on the 
farm attractive and worth while, for the prob- 
lem is even more social than economic. In 
Kansas, as elsewhere, all the forces and re- 
sources of the College of Letters and Science 
and of Agriculture are invoked in the aid of 
the farmer.” 


BOYS OF TODAY 


BY A. E. WINSHIP 


GEORGE WARREN DEMING, 
FAIRMONT, NEBRASKA 


Warren Deming at twenty-five years of age is 
the world’s champion grain and garden exhibitor 
of the world so far as is known. He has taken 
$1,300 in prizes and various silver trophies in 1917 
on 700 varieties of farm and garden products ex- 
clusive of fruits and 174 varieties of small grains. 
He has gathered rare varieties from the whole 
world and has bred several entirely new varieties. 
In 1916 his prize money was $1,200. 

In 1917 he won $404 at the Nebraska State 
Fair. He won first money and trophies of the 
world at the International Sales-Products Expo- 
sition and International Farm Congress. He 
there secured twenty-two first premiums, nine 
second, and eleven third. His cash premiums in 
this world competition were $499, and two silver 
trophies. 

In 1916, at the Nebraska State Fair, he won 1,331 
of the possible 1,600 points and $407. At a Na- 
tional Exhibit at Sioux City he won twenty-two 
per cent. of all the prize money. He has been a 
prize winner at the Nebraska State Fair either 
personally or as Superintendent of the Farm and 
Garden Department of the County Fair for eleven 
years. 

Warren Deming is country born and country 


bred. He has loved country life and farm work 
from early boyhood. He was born in the famous 
Washington County, Ohio, and began his prize- 
winning there at eight years of age, and has kept 
in the game ever since. 

In 1905 he went with the family to Fairmont, 
Nebraska, where he has made a national and in- 
ternational record. In 1915, at an international 
exhibition he took the world record for a peck of 
the best wheat. It took the judges several days with 
innumerable tests to decide between his peck of 
wheat and one from Minnesota. To raise 174 
varieties of wheat, rye, barley and oats is of itself 
a world record. And this on one farm in Ne- 
braska, and by one young man! 

Warren Deming has high scholarship as well 
as education in agriculture. He is one of the 
best grain breeders in the world. He is the oldest 
of seven children, each of whom is a specialist in 
something. Unless the draft takes him and the 
next younger brother, Duff, to France, they will 
assume the management of their father’s new 
1,460-acre ranch in East Colorado in March. 

We often write of remarkable men in public and 
business life, and oftener of exceptional teachers 
and other educators, and we are not less proud of 
our acquaintance with exceptional boys like this 
cousin of Jessie Field (Shambaugh) of Page 
County, Iowa. 
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MISSISSIPPI’S CENTENNIAL EXPOSITION 


BY J. A. STEWART 


The Mississippi Centennial Exposition going on 
at Gulfport, Miss., until June, 1918, is a vivid and 
timely reminder, educationally and historically. 

Thinking of it, one recalls that Mississippi, the 
twentieth state to be admitted to the union, as a 
state is about half what it was in area as a terri- 
tory in 1817, Alabama having been carved from it 
on the east; that De Soto, Joliet, Marquette, 
Iberville, Bienville and La Salle were charmed by 
this region; that William Dunbar, the scientist, 
was a Mississippian; that Audubon, the great 
naturalist, once lived here; that Aaron Burr was 
captured on Mississippi soil; that the population 
of 100,000 a century ago is over 2,000,000 today ; 
that out of 46,865 square miles of territory in 
Mississippi, only 503 square miles represent water 
surface; that ninety per cent. of the lands in 
Mississippi are high and dry and not swampy; 
that the climate makes possible the growing of 
fruits, vegetables and flowers in mid-winter; that 
orange and pecan groves, corn cane and cotton 
plantations, dairies and stock farms, are all grow- 
ing where forests once stood; that practically 
every fish from the minnow to the tarpon is 
caught off the Gulf coast; that Mississippi at the 
close of its first century has still 20,000,000 acres 
of raw land awaiting cultivation; and of many 
ether things. 

Educationally, one is reminded of Mississippi's 
great needs and successful endeavors, set forth at 
the Exposition. The Magnolia State has no com- 
pulsory education law and no evening schools. It 
has the highest per cent. of any state when the 
enrollment of school population is considered — 
79.60 per cent. as compared to 71 per cent. in 
Ohio and Massachusetts and 68 per cent. in New 
York state; but this high standing is offset by the 
low percentage of average attendance of the en- 
rollment. This is but sixty-one, or lower than 
any state in the union excepting Kentucky, which 
is 55.3 per cent., and four per cent. below the av- 
erage of other South Central states. 

Mississippi's educational expenditure, too, is 
the lowest in the land—$1.48 per capita of total 
population; and they spend in Mississippi but 
$9.30 each to teach the 300,000 (of the 500,000 
school children enrolled) who are in daily at- 
tendance, while the outlay throughout the coun- 
try is $39.04 per capita of average attendance! 
In Mississippi the average monthly salary of a pub- 
lic school teacher (1913) is $37.99; the average 
annual salary of all teachers (there are about 11,- 
000 in the state, twenty-six per cent. of whom are 
men) is $233.64; and the average school term is 
but six months. 

But Mississippi is looking up educationally. The 
commission (created by the 1916 legislature) has 
prepared a complete new code of school laws for 
action by the legislature of 1918; and the state 
illiteracy commission has done much to reduce 
that stigma. Education leaders in Mississippi 
have won national recognition, including State Su- 


pervisor Susie V. Powell, of school improve- 
ment fame; and State Superintendent W. H. Smith 
(“Corn Club” Smith), whose work during his 
Holmes County superintendency instituted Corn 
Clubs as a national movement. 


In many counties schools are now regarded as 
the greatest asset, as in Hinds County (which in- 
cludes the state capital, Jackson) under County 
Superintendent F. M. Coleman, where the new 
agricultural high school tops the county public 
school system; three-fourths of the county’s area 
is in the sixteen consolidated school districts. and 
all of the teachers have had college training. 

The public school system in Mississippi, dating 
from 1870, when the legislature passed an act to 
maintain a uniform system of public education 
and to provide for the establishment of a normal 
school, has had its best impetus in the recent in- 
troduction of consolidated schools, in which Har- 
rison County leads the state, providing monster 
automobile busses in which the farm children are 
conveyed every day to the modern schools, which 
have an average school term of eight months. 
This county includes important centres like Biloxi 
(more than 200 years old), the greatest shrimp 
packing point in the world; and Gulfport, the 
promising young seaport, the centre of the Mis- 
sissippi Centennial Exposition in which the eighty 
counties have united and many states as well as 
Latin American lands. 

On the 147 wooded and cultivated acres of the 
Exposition are a dozen buildings, many of them 
permanent in character, devoted to the story of 
Mississippi's development and opportunities— 
The Mississippi; Coliseum; Woman’s and Educa- 
tion; Manufacturers’; Arts and Crafts; Efficiency ; 
Administration; Lumbermen’s; Negro and Fed- 
eral Buildings. 

In the Woman’s and Education Building one is 
reminded that Mississippi was the first state to 
remove the common law disabilities of married 
women and the first to establish a state institution 
for the higher education of young women, char- 
tering as it did the first state co§ege tor women 
in the United States. The Mississippi Industrial 
Institute and College at Columbus, Miss., a state 
institution for women only, dates from 1885, has 
an enrollment of 745 (more than half of whom 
are taking courses in education, arts and sciences), 
has buildings valued at $700,000 and annual re- 
ceipts of nearly $200,000. 

This is one of the nine important higher edu- 
cational institutions of the Magnolia State, which 
include the State Agricultural and Mechanical Col- 
lege with its 1,500 men students and 107 instruc- 
tors, 2,270 acres of grounds (600 under cultiva- 
tion), a great nucleus for and beginning of the 
sort of higher education most needed in an agri- 
cultural state holding out a welcoming and plead- 
ing hand to tillers of the soil and producers of 
one of the three vital material needs of the na- 
tion—food. 
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ATLANTIC CITY’S PUBLIC SCHOOL SYSTE 


The growth and development of the public 
school system of Atlantic City forms one of 
the most interesting features in connection 
with the development of the City by the Sea. 

As early as 1836 a private school of less 
than twelve pupils was maintained by the then 
residents of the island. Private schools were 
maintained from this period until 1858, four 
years after the advent of the first railroad, 
when the first public school was opened in the 
dining room of the then known Ocean House, 
corner of Maryland and Arctic Avenues. The 
first public school building, a building of three 
rooms, was erected in 1859. Four years later 
this three-roomed building became so crowded 
that the trustees awarded the contract for the 
erection of an additional two-story, four- 
roomed structure. From these small and 
meagre beginnings has grown the present 
school system, consisting of fourteen buildings 
with an enrollment of nine thousand children 
and a teaching force of three hundred thirty 
teachers. 


The elementary schools are organized on an 
eight-year basis, exclusive of one year’s kin- 
dergarten work. Five-year-old children are 
admitted to the kindergarten. Six-year-old 
children who have not had kindergarten train- 
ing are admitted to the first grade, provided 
their maturity warrants it. Promotions are 
made annually. The general rule in regard to 
annual promotions is not cast iron, as promo- 
tion of an individual pupil may be made at 
any time by a teacher acting under and with 
the advice of her principal. Upon completion 
of the eighth grade, pupils may continue their 
studies in the high school or in the vocational 
school. 


Pupils of grades seven and eight who have 
shown, during the six years of elementary 
school work, ability in English and good habits 
of study are permitted to select one of the 
following languages: French, Latin or Ger- 
man. The work done in these languages dur- 
ing the two years of the elementary school 
work is equivalent to the work of the fresh- 
man class of the High School. The languages 
are taught by special teachers. 


Music is taught in all of the elementary 
schools, three teachers having charge of this 
work. The same principle is followed in the 
teaching of drawing and penmanship. 

Sewing is taught by special teachers to all 
girls in grades six and eight, cooking to all 
girls of grades seven and eight. Wood work 
is taught by special teachers to all boys of 
grades six, seven and eight. 


In accordance with the compulsory physical 
training law, two and one-half hours per week 
are given to instruction in physical training. 
Three teachers have charge of th’s work. 

The vocational school was organized in 1913 
and at present ferms a complete organization, 


giving a three-years’ course for the training 
of boys and girls along vocational lines. The 
girls of this school take what is designated as 
the home arts course, while the boys have the 
choice of selecting one of the following sub- 
jects leading on toward 2 trade, viz., car- 
pentry or cabinet work, electrical work and 
printing. 

In addition to the regular so-called trade 
subjects, pupils must take a limited number 
of hours per week for academic work. The 
shop work is taught by teachers especially 
adapted and trained for shop instruction, while 
the academic, or related, subjects are taught 
by te-c’ers espe ially selected for acacemic 
instruction. A'l of the above work is in charge 
of a gencral dre tor, and the general aim and 
motive of the school is that of teaching the 
boys and girls the things in which they are 
interested and thus giving them an education 
which, in a large measure, relates itself to 
life. Pupils, after completing the sixth grade 
and fourteen years of age, may be admitted 
to the vocational school when parents so de- 
sire. 


Classes for atyp‘cal children are ma‘ntained, 
as well as one open-window class for 
anaemic children. 


The enrollment of the High School num- 
bers eleven hundred fifty students. The courses 
offered are all elect've and offer a wide range 
of subjects. A student may select either a 
college preparatory course, a general course, 
a normal preparato-y cou-se, a general house- 
hold arts course, a manual arts course or a 
commercial course. In all courses the subject 
of English is a required subject and no stu- 
dent can graduate unless he or she has taken 
the prescribed four-years’ course in English. 
The faculty, consisting of twenty-five men 
and thirty-one women, has been carefully 
selected, each one for his or her particular line 
of work. With but few exceptions these men 
and women are college trained, representing a 
large number of our leading colleges and wi- 
versities. In June, 1917, a c'ass of forty boys 
and seventy girls was g aduated from the 
local high schoo!, the average age of said cla-s 
being seventeen and one-half years. 


In the management of the entire school 
system the health of the chi'd is not neglected. 
Four medical inspectors, three nu-ses and two 
dentists are emrp'oyed by the Board of Edu- 
cation. The medical inspectors give from two 
to three hours per day to their work, the 
nurses the entire day, and the dentists all of 
the five fo-encons and three afternoons of 


each week to work in the free dental clinic. ~ 


The city has given most liberally for school 
purposes, and has thus made it possible to 
develop the school system equally well with 


other noted developments characteristic of the. 


city’s progress, 
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MR. DICKENS’ “MODERN SCHOOL” 


ay G. 
University of 


Though we are ever reminded of the truth 
that there is nothing new under the sun, the 
present day “mogern school” is inclined to 
waste so little time on the record of the past 
that it may have escaped notice that Charles 
Dickens portrays a school of similar aims, 
showing, in the development of his story, how 
he conceives such a course of training likely 
to work out in actual practice. 

Whatever the qualifications, the standard- 
bearer of the present day modern school can 
not conceal the fact that his dominant aim is 
to select and administer studies in such a way 
as to serve practical ends. Thus enough mathe- 
matics will be admitted for purposes of busi- 
ness efficiency, and the modern foreign lan- 
guages will be tolerated because of their 
utility in commerce or in travel; but to the 
scrap-heap with such deadwood as Greek and 
Latin or the masterpieces of English litera- 
ture.* An exception is made in favor of ele- 
mentary science, which is to occupy an hon- 
ored place in the curriculum. 

In the very first line Mr. Dickens introduces 
Mr. Gradgrind, father of a model school and 
father of a model family, just in the act of 
setting forth his educational theory :— 

“Now what I want is facts. Teach these 
boys and girls nothing but facts. Facts alone 
are wanted in life. Plant nothing else, and 
root out everything else. You can only form 
the minds of reasoning animals upon facts; 
nothing else will ever be of any service to 
them. This is the principle on which I bring 
up my own children, and this is the principle 
on which I bring up these children. Stick to 
facts, sir!” 

Of course a man of Dr. Eliot’s type would 
not endorse such a bald platform as this, yet 
it may be of interest in this connection to 
quote briefly from his most recent paper 
touching this subject :— 

“When Herbert Spencer seventy years ago 
said that science was the subject best worth 
knowing, the schoolmasters and_ university 
professors in England paid no attention to his 
words. . The present war has demon- 
strated its truth (i. e., the truth of Spencer’s 
contention) to all thinking men in Europe 
and America. It now clearly appears that 
science is the knowledge best worth having, 
not only for its direct effects in promoting the 
material welfare of mankind, but also for its 
power to apply its method of accurate 
observation and inductive reasoning to all in- 
quiries and problems.”t 

Two pages farther along he describes the 


*A Modern School.”” By Abraham Flexner. Occasional Papers No. 
3, General Education Board. 1916. See especially pages 17-18, where 
the author's feeling shines through mast clearly, 


Hard Times," Chapter I. 


t'Latin ani the A. B. Dagree.” Occasional Papers No, 6, Gen- 
eral Education 


1817, page 10, 


NUTTING 
California 


ideal secondary school curriculum as consist- 
ing of a “thorough course in sense-training, 
scientific reasoning and memory _ training.” 
Without pressing the parallel too closely, is it 
unfair to say that the modern schools, new 
and old, are very similar in the emphasis 
which they place upon the study of “real” 
things? 

In the Gradgrind school and home science 
reigned supreme. The little Gradgrinds had 
a “little conchological cabinet and a little met- 
allurgical cabinet and a little mineralogical 
cabinet”; and the standing rule for these for- 
tunate children was “Never wonder.” In this 
work-a-day world there is no room for fancy 
and imagination; everything is hard fact, and 
facts are in harmony with scientific principles; 
what justification, then, for ever wondering 
about anything? 

In conformity with this program the 
youthful Gradgrinds were never corrupted 
with fairy stories. But let Dickens himself 
tell the tale :— 


“No little Gradgrind had ever seen a face 
in the moon. No little Gradgrind had learned 
the silly jingle, ‘Twinkle, twinkle little star, 
how I wonder what you are!’ No little Grad- 
grind had ever known wonder on this sub- 
ject, each little Gradgrind having, at five 


years old, dissected the Great Bear like 
a Professor Owen, and driven Charles’ 
Wain like a locomotive engine driver. No 


little Gradgrind had ever associated a cow in 
a field with that famous cow with the crum- 
pled horn; . .. it. . had only been intro- 
duced to a cow as a graminivorous quadruped 
with several stomachs.” 


How the matter of descriptive science was 
worked out in the school itself is illustrated 
by the recitation of a star pupil, Bitzer, who 
is called upon to retrieve the failure of the 
daughter of a circus performer who cannot 
define the word “horse” :— 


““Quadruped. Graminivorous. Forty teeth, 
namely, twenty-four grinders, four eye-teeth 
and twelve incisive. Sheds coat in spring; in 
marshy countries sheds hoofs, too. Hoofs 
hard, but requiring to be shod with iron. Age 
known by marks in mouth.’ Thus (and much 
more) Bitzer.” 

Returning in a complacent mood from a 
visit to his school, Mr. Gradgrind is horrified 
to find two of his children attempting to peep 
into a circus tent. Here is a case of curiosity 
that he cannot reconcile with the perfect 
training of the children :— 

“*You! Thomas and you, to whom the circle 
of the sciences is open; Thomas and you, who 
may be said to be replete with facts; Thomas 
and you, who have been trained to mathe- 


. Continued_on “page 158, 
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A Call to the Colors for the Teachers of the 


United States 


By Mary C. C. Bradford 
President of the National Education Association 


To the School Teachers of the United States: 


You are hereby called to the Colors of the American Repub- 
lic. The teaching force of the United States is summoned to serve 
anew in the great world crisis that is at hand. The war for human 
freedom cannot be won unless the army of soldiers of the common 
good—the public school army—gives the fullest measure of sac- 
rifice and service. Still more important, a new and fairer civiliza- 
tion will not take the place of the one that has broken down under 
the stress of conflict unless the moulders of the soul-stuff of the 
world—teachers—dedicate themselves afresh to the mighty task of 
rebuilding the national, institutions as an expression of the highest 
ideal of humanity. ; 

The schools are the laboratory of good citizenship. The children 
are little citizens and must be guided in such present experiences 
as will make certain their future dedication to the welfare of the 
Republic. The Junior Membership of the Red Cross, through the 
School Auxiliary, offers an unsurpassable medium through which 
the patriotic activities of the children can make themselves felt. 
Beginning with Lincoln’s Birthday and lasting until Washington’s 
Birthday a nation-wide effort is to be made in behalf of increasing 
the Junior Membership. This call to the Colors is for your service 
in this campaign. 

The National Education Association offers every teacher in the 
land the high privilege of participation in this great campaign. 

The school organization of each state needs your help in this 
form of character education. The President of the United States— 
the great teacher of the world—has given a new content to the term 
“Red Cross.” Therefore, you may consider that he calls you to the 
Colors in this active service for the children of the world. 

You are hereby called to the Colors by all the great ideals 
through which Today is acting on Tomorrow to the end that To- 
morrow may see the sunrise of a world life dedicated to straight 
thinking, hard work, mighty loving. 

You are called to the Colors by the Spirit of America, by the 
needs of childhood, by the Soul of Civilization. Yours is the privi- 
lege of sacrificing, serving, and loving. 

I salute you upon your great opportunity. I thank you for the 
way in which you are certain to rise to its farthest heights. 

Soldiers of the Common Good! Rebuilders of Civilization! 
Moulders of the Destiny of the World! Your great task is ready. 
Assume it. 
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TEACHERS OF SPECIAL SCHOOLS* 


When one’s attention is called to it he is 
surprised that so little help has been given 
to the rank and file teachers of special classes 
of defectives. 

Much has been written about detecting de- 
fects, physical and mental, and some glitter- 
ing generalities have been expressed more or 
less definitely as to method of procedure, but 
a real teachers’ book on the way to deal with 
defectives from an educational point of view 
has been lacking. 

As often happens, it seems to have been 
left to England to produce the unusual book 
from the standpoint of a master. 

The systematic education of mentally defec- 
tive children has passed through various 
phases since its early days, while changes in 
both procedure and method have been fre- 
quent. Some theories have been discarded, 
others modified or strengthened, and new 
ones have been put forward. Most of this 
development has been brought about by the 
wonderful “enthusiasm for something and 
faith in something” of earnest workers. _Car- 
ried out with enterprise and devotion until the 


— rk.’? Marion F. Bridie of 
Introduction to ial School Wo the 


England. With a Foreword by Geo 
ale. New York : Longmans,Green & Co. Cloth. 238 pp. Price, $1.10, 
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merits of the movement have been recognized, 
these ideas have been communicated almost 
entirely by means of conferences and verbal 
intercourse. 

This “Introduction to Special School Work” 
merely claims to be suggestive to those who 
can develop the ideas put forward as their 
experiences and observations accumulate. 

To appreciate the difficulties of a beginner, 
it is essential to have experienced them, and 
yet not too long ago to remember how anx- 
ious a time it was, and how cheering gradu- 
ally to pierce the clouds of difficulty. 

The ultimate test of feeble-mindedness, 
from the school and community standpoint, 
is inability to earn a livelihood at anything. 
The ultimate test of the education of the 
feeble-minded is the equipment of the child 
to earn something worth while. 

Education must educate, had been the 
slogan of teachers of the feeble-minded long 
before it was appreciated as the mission of 
the school for normal children. 

It is one hundred and twenty years since 
the first faint success was achieved in teach- 
ing an idiot anything worth while. 

The French Revolution in 1848 caused 
Edouard Seguin to flee from France to Amer- 
ica, where Dr. Samuel G. Howe of Boston 
caused to be opened the Massachusetts School 
for the Feeble-minded, now in charge of Dr. 
Fernald, at Waverley, Massachusetts, where 
may be seen today some of the apparatus 
used by Seguin in Boston nearly seventy 
years ago. 

After all these years “An Introduction to 
Special School Work” gives to the ordinary 
teacher, almost literally without money and 
without price, the details of procedure in do- 
ing actual work for feeble-minded in classes 
composed wholly of the feeble-minded. 


CHANCELLOR’S ADULT HYPERMORON 


Next week we shall use from the pen of 
Dr. William E. Chancellor, Wooster Univer- 
sity, one of the most satisfactory articles we 
have read in many moons. It is entitled 
“Adult Hypermorons,” and is the latest word 
in evolutionary psychology of defectives. 

Until quite recently men and women, old 
and young, were in two classes—fools and 
normal folk. 

Then psychologists began to differentiate 
fools into idiots, imbeciles, feeble-minded and 
weak-minded, depending upon whether they 
ever had any mind, or a mind that never got 
above four or five years, or eight, or nine, or 
ten and twelve. No one is a fool of any 
grade if he has the mind of a child of twelve. 

Of late, since the latest dictionary was 
made, high-speed psychologists have been 
differentiating adult normal folk. This was 
not relished by those who had thought them- 
selves safe within the kingdom because they 
are not fools. No psychological pronuncia- 


mento had made such a sensation as did the 
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audacious announcement that between fools 
and normal folk there was a sort of psycho- 
logical Purgatory, which was styled the 
“moron” mind. 

In popular phrase there are adults who 
passed the twelve-year limit safely, but were 
challenged, held up at about fourteen or fif- 
teen years of age, and are only fourteen-year- 
olders at forty or eighty. 

The protest of the moron was violent, and 
the standardizers of morons were far from 
the safety zone for some time, but of late the 
resentment has largely died out, because it 1s 
understood that it is possible, by the right 
treatment and education of youth from 
twelve to fifteen, to greatly modify the hu- 
miliation of the adult moron. 

Now the height of psychological impudence 
is reached and a new resentment is due, and 
“Adult Hypermoron” is the name of this new 
shameless psychological character, who is 
more than an ordinary moron and still not 
quite normal. 

This new phase of mental defectiveness has 
never had as complete, lucid and compelling a 
presentation as in Dr. Chancellor’s article, 
which will appear in the Journal of Educa- 
tion of February 14. 

We have for many years designated as 
cases of “arrested development” the morons 
and those who are now styled hypermorons. 

Of late we have differentiated them into 
those who think in lines only, those who think 
in surfaces and those who think in three di- 
mensions, but we have never had the psycho- 
logically scientific view that Dr. Chancellor 
reveals, nor have we had the vision or the 
moral courage of Dr. Chancellor in saying in 
plain English the business class limitations of 
adult hypermorons. 

Personally we would have paid several 
years’ subscription to the Journal of Educa- 
tion for the revelations of that article could 
we not have had them otherwise. 
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GERMAN IN SCHOOLS 


We have been asked many times our 
“opinion” as to retaining German in the high 
schools, and we have never replied to the 
question further than to say that “we are not 
fighting a language,” quoting Mrs. Young. 

But some recent inquisitors have not been 
satisfied therewith. 

We cannot conceive of any value our 
opinion can have on such a question, but 
rather than to be misrepresented, we will 
frankly state our thought regarding it. 

We do not think the teaching of German 
can be in any wise harmful to American stu- 
dents, and we wish it might not be made a 
patriotic issue. 

But if it is made a patriotic issue, if pro- 
Germans or other anti-Americans make a 
fight for its retention, and if its retention can 
by them be construed as a triumph for the 
enemy within our borders, then German 


should be promptly and emphatically elimi- 
nated. 

It is not a question whether Scott Nearing 
and his comrades say we do bad things, but 
when they become an issue in which their 
freedom of speech can be claimed by the en- 
emy in our midst, we think they should be 
eliminated in some way in which they cannot 
be free to make issues that lend great com- 
fort to the treachery, butchery and debaticl- 
ery of the enemy of all that is internationally 
righteous. 


REMOVED FROM POLITICS 


With the opening of the year a new charter 
went into effect in Cincinnati, which places all 
of the medical, scientific and nursing work in 
the new city hospital under the direction of 
the University of Cincinnati. The charter pro- 
vides that the medical director of each de- 
partment shall be the professor in the corre- 
sponding department of the Medical College, 
and that the board constituted of these direc- 
tors shall nominate to the Board, through the 
president, all members of the staff of the hos- 
pital, including the superintendent, who shall 
be the general executive and business manager 
of the hospital. This superintendent will select 
all of the other employees under the rules of 
the Civil Service Commission of the city. The 
charter thus removes the hospital entirely 
from the sphere of politics, places all the medi- 
cal, scientific and nursing work under the di- 
rection of the Medical College, and secures all 
of the facilities of the hospital for the pur- 
poses of education and research. The plans 
for the hospital were made by Dr. Christian 
R. Holmes, dean of the medical faculty, and 
the whole building scheme has been worked 
out to conform to these plans. 

The new building of the Medical College, 
located upon a twelve-acre lot, has been com- 
pleted and occupied. This gives Cincinnati a 
complete medical teaching and research plant, 
costing over $5,000,000. The Medical College 
is a regular department of the university, and 
all of its expenses are paid by it. The city 
will continue to pay the general operating ex- 
penses of the hospital, such as the heating and 
lighting, food, engineers, janitors, etc., white 
the university will pay all the expenses of the 
medical, surgical, scientific and nurs‘ng ser- 
vice. The total expenses to the city of oper- 
ating the combined Medical College and has- 
pital plant will be, not including income on 
endowments, approximately $700,000 a year. 
The same charter provides for a re-organ- 
ization of the Board of Directors of the Uni- 
versity, who will now be appointed, one each 
year, to serve for nine years. The newly 
elected Mayor has just announced the re- 
appointment of the former Board, which has 
managed the affairs of the university so suc- 
cessfully in recent times. This is the second 
time that members of the Board have been 
re-appointed, much to the gratification of the 
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friends of the university; for the re-appoitit- 
ment of faithful and experienced men gives a 
stability to the institution and creates a con- 
fidence in the administration which is bearing 
fine fruits in gifts of endowment. The Bald- 
win estate, amounting to over $800,000, has 
been turned over to the university. 


MARRIED WOMEN TEACHERS 


Superintendent Frank E. Spaulding is put- 
ting Cleveland on the map more days in the 
month and more hours in the day, we think, 
than any other man has ever done. 

Whatever may have been one’s opinion of 
what he has done elsewhere, whatever one’s 
opinion may be of the inherent merit of cer- 
tain things he is doing in Cleveland, there are 
two statements that defy contradiction. One 
is that he is heroically doing more things than 
have been done in the same time elsewhere, 
and the other is that the general tendency of 
what he does is for efficiency in service. For 
instance, “In itself the marital relation of a 
teacher of either sex shall not be treated as 
a bar to regular appointment or to continu- 
ance in regular service.” 

The Cleveland News has this sensible com- 
ment upon this official statement of Dr. 
Spaulding: “The absurd old rule of the Board 
of Education, honored sometimes in the 
breach and sometimes in the observance, pro- 
vided that a teacher’s marriage should be con- 
sidered equivalent to resignation. This quaint 
provision is explicable, of course, only as an 
expression of the misconception so long en- 
tertained by school officials of the principal 
purpose of the public schools. They used to 
think the chief end of the school system was 
to provide employment for persons most in 
need of it. A woman teacher having a hus- 
band’s support naturally could not need em- 
ployment and must make way for some one 
more needy, though very likely less efficient. 
This ancient fallacy was not in the least dis- 
turbed by the circumstance that women 
teachers, who were also wives and mothers, 
might reasonably be expected to be—and in 
some instances undoubtedly were—exception- 
ally successful in the management and train- 
ing of children.” ; 

There has been no rule in any city more 
absolutely educationally idiotic than the non- 
married woman teacher demand. It is always 
either anti-educational or non-educational, 
never educational. 


THE CIVIC REBUILDING OF FRANCE 


Dr. Ferdinand Buisson, director of the ele- 
mentary school system, and known as “the 
father of the common schools of France,” has 
requested Wilson L. Gill to write direc- 
tions to be issued by the government to all 
teachers and children in France, for organiz- 
ing every school as a republic, to train all the 
future citizens of France in their childhood to 
form and to conform, by continued practice, 
the habit of voting intelligently at every elec- 
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tion and of performing all the other duties 
of democratic citizenship, including service in 
office, as nearly as practicable in the exact 
form in which it is desirable they should be 
performed in adult life, 

After our war with Spain, the United States 
War Department called on Mr. Gill to organ- 
ize the schools of Cuba as a republic, in an- 
ticipation of the establishing of the republic 
of Cuba. The moral, civic and pedagogical re- 
sults were excellent. 

Mr. Gill claims that democracy is friend- 
ship organized for government; that friend- 
ship is the spirit of love, expressed by the 
Golden Rule in the treatment of one’s neigh- 
bors; that the Golden Rule is to do and say 
the kindest things in the kindest way; that 
one’s neighbors are all those who have been 
created by the great spirit of love and good- 
ness; that citizenship is a matter of habitual 
performance, as much as of intelligence; that 
such habits are formed in childhood or not at 
all; that training in the duties of citizenship 
Is SO much a matter of spirit and the way of 
doing things, rather than of recitations, that 
it does not interfere with other school work, 
but serves as a lubricant for all the rest. 
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HE IS NO SLACKER 

At Camp Wrightstown, N. J., on Sunday, 
January 13, John D. Rockefeller, Jr., had a 
strenuous day in the national army camp as 
a Y. M. C. A. secretary. The night before he 
waited on a counter in a hut, later he ad- 
dressed a big meeting of soldiers, and Sunday 
morning he taught a Bible class, made an ad- 
dress to 300 negro soldiers, in the afternoon 
spoke before a company of surgeons at the 
base hospital and at night addressed another 
large audience. 

Dr. Charles A. Prosser, director of the Fed- 
eral Board for Vocational Education, has in 
four months done four years’ work. Never 
has any other man or any other governmental 
organization made such a showing of effi- 
ciency in so short a time. 


One-third of all American wage and salary 
earners are employed in agriculture, What 
per cent. of education has them in mind? 


Department of Superintendence, National Edu- 


cation Association, Atlantic City, Febr 2 


Of course teachers will receive full pay 
when the coalless condition keeps them out of 
school. 


At the present rate few suspected of trea- 
sonable sentences will be on the teacher pay- 
roll. 


The junior college is as sure to come as 
the junior high school is to. stay, 


He serves his country best who does his 
best in the best way at the best time. 


As a rule minimum salaries are viciously 
low. They are often inexcusably low. 
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ABRAHAM LINCOLN WALKS AT MIDNIGHT 


[In Springfield, Illinois.] 


It is portentous, and a thing of state 
That here at midnight, in our little town, 

A mourning figure walks and will not rest, 
Near the old court-house pacing up and down. 


Or by his homestead, or in shadowed yards 
He lingers where his children used to play; 

Or through the market, on the well-worn stones 
He stalks until the dawn stars burn away. 


A bronzed, lank man! His suit of ancient black, 
A famous high top-hat and plain worn shawl 
Make him the quaint great figure that men love, 

The prairie-lawyer, master of us all. 


He cannot sleep upon his hillside now. 
He is among us—as in times before! 
And we who toss and lie awake for long 
Breathe deep, and start, to see him pass the door. 


BY VACHEL LINDSAY 


His head is bowed. He thinks on men and kings. 
Yea, when the sick world cries, how can he sleep? 
Too many peasants fight, they know not why, 
rF Too many homesteads in black terror weep. 
! 


} 
The sins of all the war-lords burn his heart. 
He sees the dreadnoughts scouring every main. 
He carries on his shawl-wrapped shoulders now 
The bitterness, the folly, and the pain. 


He cannot rest until a spirit-dawn 
Shall come—the shining hope of Europe free; 
The league of sober folk, the Workers’ Earth 
Bringing long peace to Cornland, Alp and Sea. 


It breaks his heart that kings must murder still, 
That all his hours of travail here for men 
Seem yet in vain. And who will bring white peace 
That he may sleep upon his hill again? 
—Boston Post. 


NATIONAL SCHOOL VISITING WEEK 


BY H. O. 


DIETRICH 


Kane, Penn. 


Criticisms of our public schools are nu- 
merous. This is due to lack of definite in- 
formation on the part of the public concerning 
the work of the schools. One who does not 
visit schools and come in contact with real 
school work is not in a position to offer criti- 
cism; yet the criticism offered very often is 
accepted as a fact. Of course, in the absence 
of knowledge, suspicion controls. It is a ser- 
ious state of affairs for a community to allow 
criticisms to spread which have no foundation. 

What is needed is a renewal of public in- 
terest centred upon the schools. No com- 
munity can afford to have a school system 
that is not up to the standard. There is a 
small group of people who are actively ad- 
vancing the interests of the school. A much 
larger group are kindly disposed toward them, 
but relatively inactive. Still another 
group think that schools need no improvement. 
With a little organization on the part of the 
first group, the third group might easily be 
won. Once a_ strong school sentiment is 
created, all the necessary adjuncts will be pro- 
vided. 

Public opinion is the strongest creative 
force in America today. Campaigns of dif- 
ferent kinds are being floated all over our 
country on this mass idea. A new Y. M.C. A. 
is needed in a town. A few of the trustees 
meet with the business men, committees are 
appointed, a canvass is made and in a short 
time $50,000 to $100,000 are raised. The Red 
cross authorities float a campaign, and in a 
week’s time millions of dollars are raised. 
The success of these projects is largely due 
to this mags jdea, 

There must be seme means of interesting 
more people in our schools. There must be 
more specific schoo] advertising, School af- 


fairs must be made “town talk.” A commu- 
nity must know her schools as she knows 
nothing else. The schools must be brought 
close to the people, not merely as structures 
of brick or stone or wood, with desks and 
teachers, requiring the purchase of certain 
textbooks each fall; not merely as_ places 
where children are kept out of mischief five 
hours a day, but as institutions having a vital 
relationship to the affairs of daily life. Our 
schools can be made vital to every community 
if the proper methods are used in bringing 
the work to the people. Newspapers must be 
willing to give more space to school problems. 
I have found papers always ready to publish 
school news. 

One of the reasons that the public has not 
shown more active interest in the schools is 
because school administrators have not aroused 
interest by the publishing of school work. The 
school authorities should inform the public by 
means of bulletin publications, newspapers or 
pamphlets, of the changes and work of the 
schools. What such a procedure has accom- 
plished can be plainly seen in communities 
where school surveys have been made. By 
persistent relating of the work of the schools 
to the common people, and by continuous 
reference of its action to the people, a school 
board can create a mass of public opinion 
which no one can ignore. 

We know that the church hag instituted a 
week of prayer; civic workers, a clean-up 
week; physicians, a _ better baby week; 
Mothers’ Clubs, a day for mother and a day 
for father; lovers of music have fixed a 
national week of song; patriots have called a 
flag day; bankers have named a thrift day, 
and certain states. a boys’ week. Why not q 
national school visiting week? 
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Our public school is the greatest institution 
in our country and is educating the grandest 
being on earth—the boy and girl. Would it 
not be wise to direct the nation’s attention 
upon this work? It has been said that the 
school is the bulwark of the nation, but it 1s 
more than that. It is the very heart-throb of 
the nation. Take away the public school and 
this nation will die of dry rot and be con- 
sumed like dry stubble. 

Let every school administrator tabulate 
facts about his school system, send them to all 
the homes in his district and ask for a school 
visiting week. Let every school journal issue 
a call for a national school visiting week, 
beginning with the last Monday of March, an- 
nually. If all school authorities put forth this 
effort to reach the homes of their communities 
over 100,000,000 people will have been touched, 
and their thoughts directed to this grand insti- 
tution for the week. Who can tell or measure 
the good that will spread from such a move- 
ment? Will we stand idly by or will we 
listen to the call of the children? 

We can answer this call for the year 1918 
by making the week beginning Monday, 
March 4, a National School Visiting Week. 


MR. DICKENS’ “MODERN SCHOOL” 
Continued from page 152. 
matical exactness; Thomas and you here! In 
this degraded position! I am amazed.’” 

Discussing the matter with his wife, later, 
he makes an interesting comparison in paint- 
ing the heinousness of the offence: “I should 
as soon have expected to find my children 
reading poetry.” He continues to discuss the 
subject with his like-minded friend, Mr. 
Bounderby, and raises the question, “whether 
any instructor or servant can have suggested 
anything; whether Louisa or Thomas can 
have been reading anything; whether, in spite 
of all precautions, any idle story book can 
have got into the house.” 

Of course, such a thing as romance finds 
no place in Mr. Gradgrind’s system; and a 
few years later he conveys to his daughter an 
offer of marriage from his “practical” friend, 
Bounderby, who is thirty years the girl’s 
senior. In the interview between father and 
daughter the question of sentiment is quickly 
disposed of by Mr. Gradgrind:— 

“Now, Mr. Bounderby does not do you the 
injustice nor does he do himself the injustice 
of pretending to anything fanciful, fantastic 
or (I am using synonymous terms)  senti- 
mental. Mr. Bounderby would have seen you 
grow up under his eyes, to very little pur- 
pose, if he should so far forget what is due 
to your good.sense, not to say his, as to ad- 
dress you from any such ground.’” 

As to the disparity of age in the case of the 
parties to the proposéd contract, any doubt 
can be dispelled by ari appeal to facts :-— 

“In considering this qtiestion it is not un- 
important to take into account the statistics 
of marriage in England atid Wales. I find, oti 
reference to the figures, that a large propor- 
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tion of these marriages are contracted be- 
tween parties of very unequal ages, and that 
the elder of these contracting parties is, in 
rather more than three-fourths of these in- 
stances, the bridegroom. It is remarkable, as 
showing the wide prevalence of this law, that 
among the natives of the British possessions 
in India, also in a considerable part of China, 
and among the Calmucks of Tartary, the best 
means of computation yet furnished us by 
travelers yield similar results.’” 

So poor Louisa, vaguely conscious that 
something is wrong, recognizes the offer of 
marriage as a fact, accepts it as a matter of 
fact, and embarks upon a matrimonial ven- 
ture that soon results in disaster and separa- 
tion. 

Thomas, escaping at last from the home 
routine, takes to gambling and other dissipa- 
tion; and, though at every point keenly alive 
to his own interests, finally becomes a de- 
faulter and is obliged to flee the country. Bit- 
zer, the star pupil, utilizes his training to 
force himself forward commercially by means 
fair or foul; and when, by a course of spying, 
he has come to a position where he holds the 
whip-hand, he answers Mr. Gradgrind’s plea 
for mercy in terms of his training in the 
model school :— 

“Bitzer, said Mr. Gradgrind, broken down 
and utterly submissive to him, ‘have you a 
heart ?’ 

“*The circulation, sir,” returned Bitzer, smil- 
ing at the oddity of the question, ‘couldn’t be 
carried on without one. No man, sir, ac- 
quainted with the facts established by Harvey 
relating to the circulation of the blood, can 
doubt that I have a heart.’ 

“Ts it accessible,’ cried Mr. Gradgrind, ‘to 
any compassionate influence ?’ 

“It is accessible to reason, sir,’ returned 
the excellent young man, ‘and to nothing 
else.’ ” 

The one case noted in which the school 
training proves a “failure” was that of the 
circus performer’s daughter. Kept on as a 
sort of charity pupil when deserted by her 
father, she was unable, try as she would, to 
fit into this school of fact. After eight weeks 
of induction into the elements of political 
science, when asked the question: “What is 
the first principle of science?” she strayed so 
far from fact as to offer the absurd answer: 
“To do unto others as I would that they 
should do unto me.” With tears of contrition 
she confesses her inability to master and 
handle the facts and the statistics; but, de- 
spite her schooling, the imagination and sym- 
pathy of her warm nature are not extin- 
gitiished; and when the crisis comes, she 
proves the good afigel of the Gradgrind 
family. 

Mr. Dickens’ moderti school is, of course, 
a caricature. But, by its very tiatufe, a cari- 
cattite reflects some peculiarity or ovVer-em- 
phasis that exists itt aettial reality. The aspect 
ef the modern school that lays it open te 
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caricature is the emphasis placed upon the 
world of fact as against the world of ideas 
and ideals. To build up a well-rounded cur- 
riculum for any school designed for general 
training, it is desirable that several persons 
of different tastes should collaborate; for it 
seldom happens that in a single individual are 


- found equal love and appreciation of values 


in the various fields of human endeavor. In 
regard to the experimental modern school of 
the present day, it is unfortunate that the 
shaping of the curriculum has fallen so 
largely to a single sponsor who frankly con- 
fesses the inequality of his interests and ac- 
quaintance. Of his study of Milton’s “Lycidas” 
he says that the result was that he then and 
there “vowed life-long hostility” to it, and he 
cites this poem as a typical “obsolete and un- 
congenial” classic. Further, he adds: “Of the 
part to be played by art and music I am not 
qualified to speak.’* 

Whatever the intent, the actual influence of 
the present-day modern school can _ hardly 
fail to intensify the general impression dep- 
recated in a _ recent paper by Viscount 
Bryce :— 

“The average man sees, or thinks he sees, 
that the diffusion of a knowledge of lan- 
guages, literature and history does not seem 
to promise an increase of riches either to the 
nation or to the persons who possess that 
knowledge, while he does see, or thinks he 
sees, that from a knowledge of mechanics or 
chemistry or electricity such an increase may 
be expected, both to the community and to 
the persons engaged in the industries depen- 


**‘A Modern School,’’ pages 18 and 12. 


dent on those sciences. This average man ac- 
cordingly concludes that the former, or the 
literary kinds of knowledge, have . . . far 
less value than have the -latter.”+ 

This exaltation of the material as against 
the ideal is no new thing. In writing his 
autobiography many centuries ago, the poet 
Ovid strikes a note, that has a curiously 
“modern” sound. He tells us that his brother 
chose law as his profession, but as for him- 
self, the Muse of poetry had captivated him 


almost before he knew it. This situation. 


roused the displeasure of his “practical” 
father, who often exhorted the son in words 
that would run something as follows in pres- 
ent-day parlance :— 
“Money is king, my boy; 
Shun culture’s lure. 
Choose something ‘practical’; 
Homer died poor.” 
Yes, Homer did die poor. So did Socrates. 
So did the founder of Christianity. But all of 


. these left the world a heritage that money 


could not buy. May we not hope, therefore, 
that the last word has not yet been said in 
regard to the “modern school,” and that we 
may ultimately see arise an institution whose 
portals shall not be quite overshadowed by 
the foot-rule and the emblems of material 
prosperity, and in whose courts beauty and 
idealism shall have an honored place? 


+*The Worth of Ancient Literature to the Modern World,” Occa- 
sional Papers No. 6 ,General Education Board, 1917, p. 3ff. Compare 
too p.7:**,. . . that material, narrow, or even vulgar view which 


looks only to immediate practical results and confounds pecuniary : 


with educational values.” 


¢Saepe pater dixit ‘“Studium quid inutile temptas? 
Maeonides nullas ipse reliquit opes.’”’ 
—Tristria, IV, 10, 21 ff 


1. H. C. SHORT COURSE SCHOOL IN MASSACHUSETTS 


At last a short course school in agriculture, 
live stock and domestic science for teachers, 
farmers, their wives and children, directed by 
Professor P. G. Holden and conducted under 
the auspices of the Agricultural Extension 
Department, International Harvester Com- 
pany of New Jersey, in co-operation with the 
Essex County Agricultural School, will be 
held in Massachusetts, and the place is the 
splendid and spacious Auditorium, Agricul- 
tural Building, at Hathorne. Five sessions 
will be held on Monday, February 11, at 10 
a. m., 1.30 p. m. and 7.30 p. m.; special ses- 
sions for women at 1.30 p. m. and 7.30 p. m. 

The crew coming to Hathorne is a strong 
one and is composed of the following :— 

R. A. Hayne, well known as _ associate 
editor, National Stockman and Farmer, a 
practical farmer and educator, authority on 
soils, live stock and agriculture. He _ has 
judged stock at some of the largest shows in 
the country. 

L. F. Sutton of West Virginia, managing 
the L. A. Reymann Memorial Farms of 1,000 
acres and a breeder of pure-bred stock. He 
is also an authority on fruits, potatoes and 
agriculture. 


Miss Zella Wigent, an expert demonstrator 
on canning by the cold pack method and an 
interesting speaker on problems of the home, 
poultry and gardening. 

The speakers carry with them numerous 
sets of lantern slides, large charts and a half 
carload of demonstration material, a motion- 
picture machine and 3,000 feet of educational 
films on agriculture. Their methods of pre- 
senting the subjects are entirely new and dif- 
ferent from anything that has ever been un- 
dertaken. The subjects discussed are soils, 
live stock, dairying, hogs, sheep, fruits, corn, 
wheat, alfalfa, poultry, home canning, the 
home, potatoes, farm management and gar- 
dening. 

A limited number of I. H. C. schools have 
been held in Pennsylvania, Maryland and 
West Virginia. The United States Indian 
School at Carlisle, the Shippensburg State 
Normal and the Shepherd State Normal, 
Shepherdstown, West Virginia, have been for- 
tunate to secure this excellent and practical 
school. 

The sessions are free and open to all, and 
we would urge all teachers and educators to 
attend whenever possible. 
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WHAT IS FOOD CONSERVATION? 


BY MARY FITZPATRICK 
Teacher of Home Economics 


Many Americans regard food conservation 
as thrift and think of thé Food Administration 
as an institute to help them save money. It 
is true that re-arrangement of the dietary 
scheme may lead to actual economy without 
loss of nourishment, but the real purpose of 
food saving is not money saving. It is ex- 
actly what the term indicates, to save food. 
It doesn’t mean to lower the standard of liv- 
ing and try to exist without necessary com- 
forts. The Poor Richard doctrine is the worst 
economic principle in the world. 

One of our war problems is to feed our Al- 
lies this winter by sending them as much food 
as we can of the most concentrated nutritive 
value in the least shipping space. The 
concentrates are wheat, beef, pork, dairy 
products and sugar. The solution of the prob- 
lem, in which every American must help, is 
to eat less of these foods and more of the 
foods of which we have an abundance, and 
particularly to waste less of all foods. 

If food saving were merely money sav-ng, 
there would be no incentive for the wealthy 
to help in the work the Food Administrator 
is directing. Moreover, the prosperity of the 
country is such that all are inclined to liberal 
living. 

One of our popular Americans wrcte: “It’s 
dollars that will win the war.” There is there- 
fore a store of good advice in the slogan, 
“Make your dollars work.” 

If the American people were to curtail ther 
living expenses one-half for five years, few 
banks could pay interest, let alone dividends. 
It is the constant spending of our peoo'e 
which makes money and credits marketable 
commod ties in constant demand. 

A nation gets rich by spending freely and 
living wel, thus encouraging capital an1 1 bor 
to produce. That is axiomatic. 

Be thrifty if you want to, but do not get 
the great patriotic work of food conservation 
mixed up with your bank account. 


High School, Presque Isle, Maine. 


To Parents or Guardians of High School Students :— 

We all recognize, I am sure, the special importance 
of giving to our young people the very best educa- 
tional preparation for the fearful responsibilities of 
this war and the conditions which must follow it. 
We realize, too, the difficulties which we have al- 
ready experienced and those which we must meet in 
Striving to keep our school system up to its normal 
Standard. The fact that our attendance has of late 
been the best in the history of the school indicates 
that you are giving splendid co-operation in this 
matter. In order that we may work together better, 
I am sending back to you with the monthly reports 
any excuse blanks which your boys and girls may 
have asked for during the month covered by the re- 
port, and have indicated upon them wheneyer they 
liave seemed to me unnecessary by marking them 
“Not Accepted.” A permanent record of these ab- 
sences is kept and necessarily counts heavily against 
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the record of any student receiving them. In requests 
from employers for recommendations, one of the 
questions most often asked is regarding a student’s 
regularity and punctuality of attendance. 

Another matter in which we ask your co-operation 
is regarding the way in which the young people spend 
their evenings. If the intensive school work and the 
pupils themselves are not to suffer it is absolutely 
essential that most evenings be spent in the home, 
reading, studying or resting and that the young peo- 
ple be in bed early; otherwise both their health and 
their education are bound to suffer. It is for this 
reason that the school is this year discouraging many 
socials or other activities taking students from their 
homes during the evening. It does not seem best to 
drop our basket ball activities on account of the en- 
thusiasm and school spirit which it arouses, but we 
are urging that games be so arranged that they may 
end at an early hour and that they shall not be fol- 
lowed by socials or dances, because students cannot 
be out until late hours and do satisfactory school 
work on the following day. 

We urge you to take up with us at once any ques- 
tions or suggestions which you may have about the 
eschool, and we feel confident that by the closest co- 
operation we shall succeed in preventing serious in- 
terruptions in the education of our young people. 

Sincerely yours, 
Ernest M. Libby, Principal. 


SUGAR AND SERVICE 


Dear Editor: Sugar is generally classed as a food, 
but how well it serves under that classification may 
be open to question. It is not easy to define a 
food. A food as a fuel affords heat and energy to the 
body and in a more complex way furnishes material 
tor body growth and repair. Gasoline and kerosene 
are inflammable liquids, but are not thought of as 
fuels in the way that wood and coal are. When 
these oils are used as fuel, very special device and 
precaution must be employed to make them service- 
able and safe. “Sugar is a sweet substance obtained 
from many vegetable juices, but principally from the 
juice of sugar cane,” and from sugar-beet. This sub- 
stance is capable of oxidation and hence has a fuel 
or food value. The virtue of sugar as a food is more 
or less dependent upon the way it is taken into the 
body, or how it is yielded up to be digested and 
absorbed. 

The teeth, the glands, and muscles of the diges- 
tive tract perform offices which extract the juices, 
the starches. and sugars from fruits and vegetables. 
The “cellular fibrous envelope holding these elements 
excites this functioning in a normal way and pre- 
vents the too ranid yielding up of this cell juice. This 
is Nature’s way for allowing gradual absorption of 
food throughout that long digestive tract. The fibre 
of the cane and beet may be a little too tough and 
unwieldy for the digestive apparatus of civilized man. 
He has developed an industry for artificially extract- 
ing sugar. He has found this commercially profitable 
and has secured a product more “portable”’—per- 
formed in effect a seemingly economic service. 
“Trade” has been interested in having sugar ac- 
cepted as a food and perhaps unwittingly it has been. 
The race has been coaxed and educated to its use and 
a taste and craving for it has developed. Little, if any 
general thought has ever been given to the limitation 
of its use in ordinary diet. A study of the consump- 
tion of sugar (refined) three years ago shows that 
the United States and England used per capita nearly 
twice as much as France and Germany and six or eight 
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times as much as Italy and Spain. The latter coun- 
tries can, of course, get sugar in fruits in the natural 
way. 

If oils must be carefully gauged when used as fuel, 
why should not foods be likewise? Nature has stored 
this precious fuel in innumerable small chambers from 
which it is slowly and carefully extracted by muscular 
and glandular processes of the mouth, stomach, and 
intestine and these processes are only partially subject 
to conscious effort. The delicate membraneous lin- 
ings of these parts were hardly intended for receiving 
directly such quantities of sugars and sirups as candy, 


sweet coffee, and rich cakes throw on to it. Such 
abuse has its large place in developing chronic troubles 
all the way from adenoids to constipation. Acute 


irritation of the throat may easily be experienced by 


161 


comparing how the throat feels after eating a natural 
food at one time with that after taking artificial ex- 
tract at another. Other conditions being normal, 
when one eats an apple at bedtime, the throat in the 
morning will feel cleaner and less dry than if candy 
or sugar has been eaten. 

Now, since greed and lust have precipitated war, and 
hate and jealousy flow so as to produce national ade- 
noids here and industrial constipation there, it is well 
to consider seriously where artifice defeats the whole- 
some ends of life. Self-sacrifice is noble, but enforced 
denial of the sweets may help us to appreciate our 
native powers for digestion and assimilation of what 
is meat and drink to life, material and spiritual. 

Paul W. Goldsbury, M. D., 
Warwick, Mass. 
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PRACTICAL ENGLISH FOR HIGH SCHOOLS. By 
William D. Lewis, A- M., and James Fleming Hosic, 
Ph. M. New York. Cincinnati, Chicago, Boston, 
Atlanta: American Book Company, Inc. 450 pp. 
Price, $1.00. , 
No other men excel Messrs. Lewis and Hosic in 

up-to-the-minute efficiency in getting results in Eng- 

lish. Mr. Lewis of the William Penn High School, 

Philadelphia, has issued several books for classroom 

work attracting attention far and wide by the direct- 

ness of his attack uvon the difficult problems pre- 
sented by this subject. Mr. Hosic of the Chicago 

Normal College has made a national reputation with 

a body of devoted followers whose enthusiasm has 

rarely been equaled by those of any other specialist 

in English. 

Both Lewis and Hosic are revolutionists, or better 
perhaps are evolutionists in the teaching of English. 
‘There is not a perfunctory suggestion in the book. 
They have sent to the junk heap every dry-as-dust, 
useless anc senseless traditional formality in older 
textbooks. They are the most daring team that ever 
set a pace in the making of textbooks in English. 
And, strange to say, they have cast aside nothing for 
the sake of discarding it. Only when they have had 
a much more efficient principle. method or device have 
they made a substitution. They have been as alert 
for keeping the trail for better oral and written Eng- 
iish as a bloodhound on the scent. They have not 
made a book for the sake of making a book, but be- 
cause they have a thrilling message for every teacher 
who is intensely anxious to have every student talk 
and write within his own range correctly, vigorously, 
attractively. It is useless to try to give any fitting 
suggestion as to what they do, the way they do it or 
why. If anyone wishes to know the latest word in 
the aggressively progressive teaching of English he 
will order this book, and if he really purposes to try 
the most heroic treatment for the cure of inefficiency 
in English teaching he will put this book in the hands 
of his children. 

GEOGRAPHIC FACTORS IN AMERICAN HIS- 
TORY. A Laboratory Manual to Accompany the 
Study of United States History- By H. A. Bone, 
Sioux City, lowa. Published by the author. 

The principal of Sioux City, lowa, High School has 
evolved as suggestive a scheme as we have ever seen for 
magnifying the relation of geography and history in the 
development of the United States. 

His viewpoint is that both heredity and environment 
play a part. There are characteristics peculiar to family 
and ethnic stocks which help to determine the result en- 
vironment may produce. The character of the matrix 
out of which development grows shapes the character of 
the resultant. There is something about each people 
which is peculiarly its own, which renders it unlike any 
other race in the world. All that environment and 
training can do is to develop what is already present. 

Geographic environment, climate, resources and loca- 
tion constitute the school in which a race is trained and 
exert a profound influence in determining the character 
of its industries, its customs, its institutions and even 


modifies its religious beliefs. Some regions of the earth 
constitute a suitable environment for the development of 
a race, others retard. Some localities are helpful in one 
stage of development but may become detrimental when 
the people have reached a higher stage, and vice versa. 
The variations in results are as numerous as are ethnic 
stocks and environments. 

His viewpoint is that geographic environment is a con- 
stant which helps to account for and to relate many 
events in the history of the United States. It is the 
causal factor without which a consideration of events is 
——— and hence they cannot be correctly inter- 
preted. 

The development of the race depends upon exact and 
immutable laws, one of which is the law of the effect of 
environment. History its more than a narration of 
events. It should include the underlying natural laws 
of environment which shape the events and give them 
characteristic color. 

Geographical environment is one of the bases which 
helps to rationalize history. 


DESCRIPTIVE GEOMETRY. By Ervin Kenison and 
Harry Cyrus Bradley, both of Massachusetts Institute 
of Technology. New York: The Macmillan Company. 
Cloth. 290 pp. Price, $2.00. 

Here is a textbook with an unusual motive or mission. 

In any professional drawing of an engineering or ar- 
chitectural nature, especially if the element of design 
occurs, the draftsman or designer must see clearly the 
conditions in space. This has been well expressed by 
saying that he must be able to think in three dimensions. 
Such an ability is natural to but few. Fortunately, how- 
ever, it is a power which can be acquired, more or less 
readily, by the great majority. This power can be 
gained, and it usually is by the so-called “practical’’ 
draftsman, by the simple process of making and remak- 
ing working drawings. But the same power can be ac- 
quired much more rapidly, and when acquired can be 
more forcefully and efficiently applied in designing, 
through the study of descriptive geometry. 

The point of view in this book is that of the draftsman. 
Mathematical formulae and analytic computations have 
been almost entirely suppressed. Students readily apply 
their knowledge of the theoretical mathematics to a fin- 
ished drawing. For example, they make trigonometric 
computations from drawings with considerable facility. 
On the other hand, in applying even the simplest princi- 
ples of solid geometry during the construction of a 
drawing the student is often anything but facile. The 
method of attack throughout this book is that which 
shall most clearly present the actual conditions in space. 
Wherever experience has shown that a simple plan and 
elevation are not amply sufficient for this purpose, ad- 
ditional views or projections have been introduced freely, 
corresponding to the actual drafting practice of making 
as many side views or cross sections.as may be needed. 

The amount of ground covered by this book is suffi- 
cient to enable the student to begin the study of the 
technical drawings of any line of engineering or archi- 
tecture. It is not a complete treatise on descriptive 
geometry. 
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THREE CENTURIES OF AMERICAN POETRY 

‘AND PROSE. Selected and edited by Alphonse 

Gerald Newcomer, Stanford University; Alice E. 

Andrews, St. Paul, and Howard Judson Hall, Stan- 

ford University. Chicago: Scott, Foresman & Co. 

876 pp. (6 by 8% inches.) Price, $1.75 ; 

This is a vast amount of the best in American poe- 
try and prose down to the year 1900. The 876 pages 
are in double columns of type, which makes each 
column more than an ordinary book page, so that 
really there are fully 1,800 pages of selections from the 
100 most eminent Americans from 1608 to 1900. The 
two high men in the collection are Walt Whitman 
with forty-five selections and Longfellow with forty- 
two. Following these are: Emerson with thirty. 
Holmes, twenty-eight; Emily Dickinson, twenty- 
seven; Whittier, twenty-five; Lowell, twenty-one; 
Poe, nineteen; Bryant, sixteen. It is an unusually 
elaborate collection of good American prose and poe- 


try. — 


WEAVERS AND OTHER WORKERS. By Jennie 
Hall of the Francis W. Parker School, Chicago, III. 
Chicago and New York: Rand McNally & Co. Cloth. 
170 pp. Price, 50 cents. 

Miss Hall has created a new Supplementary Reader 
in which is recognized the unity of all life with litera- 
ture and art. The selections are chosen with a view to 
emphasizing the dignity of labor and the necessity of 
training hands and brain in the same school of crafts- 
manship. The elements used to attain this end 
are poems from celebrated writers, stories from 
the classics, the editor’s own reading matter, pic- 
tures and lessons in correlated manual work. 
The material is skillfully handled and all these ele- 
ments work together in harmony. There is a logical 
sequence in the arrangement of the subject-matter. The 
sheep and the shepherd come first, to be followed by se- 
lections about the spinner, the weaver, and the dyer, 
until finally the finished cloth is displayed before the 
reader’s imaginative eye in open market at the great 
street fairs of the Orient. The material on correlated 
manual work is rich in suggestions for teaching third 
and fourth grade pupils the fundamentals of spinning, 
weaving and dyeing. The guiding principle of the work 
is that the child, through the labor of his hands, should 
see in imagination the humblest workers of the world 
-—< thereby establish an abiding spiritual kinship with 
them. 


THE QUEER LITTLE TAILOR. By Julia Darrow 
Cowles. Chicago: A. Flanagan Company. Cloth. II- 
lustrated in color. Price, 50 cents. 

Into this fancifully quaint tale of the queer little tailor, 
who grew tired of working on the same kind of trousers 
every day for years in the “odd little shop on a crooked 
street in a quaint little town” and ran away to the green- 
wood and did tailoring for the birds and insects, the 
author has skillfully woven a valuable lesson in kindness 
and charity. The story is illustrated with full-page color 
plates and many black and white drawings. It makes a 
charming book for boys and girls. 


ALICE’S ADVENTURES IN WONDERLAND. By 
Lewis Carroll. Edited by William J. Long. Illus- 
trated by Oliver Herford. Boston, New York, 
Chicago: Ginn & Co. Cloth. Price, 56 cents. 
Nothing quite takes the place of “Alice in Wonder- 

land,” especially as her adventures are here edited 

by William J. Long, and illustrated by Oliver Herford. 

Just as genius is at its height in the story told by 

Lewis Carroll, so the illustrative art is at high speed 

in Oliver Herford’s imaginative portrayal of Alice in 

her adventures. 


GREEK PHOTOPLAYS. By Effie Seachrest. New 
York: Rand, McNally & Co. Illustrated. Price, 50 
cents. 

This attractive book in the hands of a wise teacher 
should awaken interest in the life and culture of the an- 
cients and in the wonders of Greek art and _ literature. 
Based upon the child’s ambition to play a part, the author 
has chosen four of the most familiar myths, added sev- 
eral pages of suggestions, and herself dramatized the 
Apollo story as a model for the children themselves to 
work upon. There are 220 half-tones illustrating 
the stories and in addition four full-page colored 
plates of exquisite design, reproduced from paintings 
made expressly for it by Edwin Howland Blashfield. 
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LANGUAGE LESSONS FROM EVERY LAND. By 
Laura Rountree Smith. Chicago: A. Flanagan 
Company. Illustrated. Price, 25 cents. 

Easy reading for beginners is here found. Each 
school month has its own country with sentences 
describing the children living there. From the warm 
lands of Mexico and India through the winter of Es- 
kimo, we find ourselves in June with the Indians and 
Chinese children. Reading is here made delightful for 
the young students. 


THE FRASER BUDGET FOR PERSONAL OR FAM- 
ILY EXPENSES. By Alice Spear Fraser. New York: 
Tapley Specialty Company. Price, 75 cents. 

“The Fraser Budget” is arranged to give comparisons 
month by month and planned to foster a specific monthly 
saving. It is a new idea in keeping individual or family 
disbursement, and designed on the plan followed by large 
corporations. By means of twelve carefully drawn and 
simplified monthly charts, space is afforded for recording 
daily expenses under various headings, with a tabulation 
of daily, monthly and yearly totals, cash on hand, bank 
and savings account balances. Appropriations from the 
monthly income are made against each class of expense 
and savings thus induced. 


A HISTORY OF ART. By William Henry Goodyear. 
New York: A. S. Parnes & Co. Twenty-second edi- 
tion. Revised. Enlarged. With new illustrations. 
What more could be said of a book than that it is 

larger, better illustrated, and in every way an im- 

provement on the book that has compelled educators 


and other lovers of art to purchase twenty-two edi- 
tions. 


DRESSMAKING AS A TRADE FOR WOMEN IN 
MASSACHUSETTS. By May Allinson, Ph. D. 
Boston: Women’s Educational and Industrial Union. 
This study was prepared under the Department of 

Research by a Fellow in that department. It takes up 
the evolution of the trade in the United States; the 
dressmaking of today, with its subdivisions; its indus- 
trial condition; irregularity of employment; overtime; 
wages in Boston; and its teaching as a trade. A chap- 
ter of summary and outlook, with an index of the 
whole book, completes this careful and painstaking 
work with its many statistics. 


BOOKS RECEIVED 


“Ewing's Jackanapes and Other Stories.” Edited by 
S. C, Bryant. Price, 56c.—‘Carroll’s Alice’s Adventures 
in Wonderland.” Edited by W. J. Long. Price, 56¢c.— 
“Dodge’s Hans Brinker, or The Silver Skates.” Edited by 
Orton Lowe. Price, 64c.—‘Fifty Years of American Edu- 
cation.” By E. C. Moore. Price, 80c.—‘A Manual of Per- 
sonal Hygiene.” By George D. Bussey. Price, 60c. Bos- 
ton: Ginn & Co. 

“Snubby Nose and Tippy Toes.” By L. R. Smith. 
Price, 40c.—“The Phonic Drill Book.” By K, I. Bemis. 
Price, 25c.—“‘The Story of Our Flag.” Price, 5c. Chi- 
cago: A. Flanagan Company. 

“Stories and Musings.” By J. L. Hughes. Toronto: 
William Briggs. 

“Patriotism.” By Sir C. Waldstein. Price, $1. “Catho- 
lic Education.” By J. A. Burns. New York: Longmans, 
Green & Co. 

“Eliot's Adam Bede.” Edited by L. J. Wylie. New 
York: Charles Scribner’s Sons. 

“When Mother Lets Us Tell Stories.” By E. B. Com- 
stock. Price, 75c. New York: Moffat, Yard & Co. 

“Universal Training for Citizenship and Public Ser- 
vice.” By W. H. Allen. Price, $1.50. New York: The 
Macmillan Company. 

“The Teaching of Economics in Harvard University.” 
Cambridge: Harvard University Press. 

“Statistics.” By Bailey and Cummings. Price, 60c. 
New York: A. C, McClurg & Co. 

“The Country Weekly.” By P. C. Bing. Price, $2.— 
“First Book in American History with European Begin- 
nings.” By G. V. Southworth. New York: D. Appleton & 
Co. 

“Record Form for Vocational Schools.” By J. J. Eaton. 
Price, 60c. Yonkers, N. Y.: The World Book Company. 

“The Breakfast of the Birds.” By E. S. Cohen, Jr. 
Philadelphia: Jewish Publication Association of America. 

“A History of Art.” By W. H. Goodyear. New York: 
The A. S. Barnes Company. 

“Commentary on the Gospel According to Mark.” By 
E, W. Rice. Philadelphia: American Sunday School Union. 


Medicine. Murine is Still Compounded by Our Paysicians and 
uaranteed by them as a Reliable Relief for Kyes that Need 
are. Try itin your Kyes and in Baby's Eyes—No Smarting— 

Just Eye Comfort. Buy Murine of your Druggist—accept no 

Substitute, and if interested write for Book of the Kye Free 

PAURI..E EYE REMcDY CONR.PAI.Y. Chicago, tlt. 
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EDUCATIONAL NEWS 


epartment is open to contribu- 
anyone connected with 
schools or school events in any part 
of the country. Items of more than 
local interest relating to any phase 
of school work or school adminis- 
tration are acceptable as news. Con- 
tributions must be signed to secure 
insertion. 


Meetings to be Held 


FEBRUARY. 

14-15: Central Kansas Teachers Asso- 
ciation. Hutchinson. 

15-16: Southern Wisconsin Teachers 
Association. Madison. vi 
-23: Northeastern Oklahoma u- 

Association. Superintend- 
ent J. Norwood Peterson, president, 
Tahlequah. Place undecided. 
-23: Southeastern Oklahoma Edu- 

Association. McAlester. 
Superintendent J. P. Battenberg, 
Atoka, president; Superintendent 
M. A. Nash, Idabel, Secretary. 
-23: National Society for the Pro- 

gn of Industrial Education, 
Washington, D. C. Miss May Al- 
linson, 140 West 42d street, New 
York City, assistant secretary. 

22: Southwestern Oklahoma Educa- 
tional Association. Hobart. Super- 
intendent R. M. Caldwell, Man- 
gum. Oklahoma, president; John 
W. Bremer, Weatherford, secre- 
tary. 

Northwestern Oklahoma Educational 
Association. Alva. James 
Rackley, Pond Creek, president; 
Miss Minnie Shockley, Alva, secre- 
tary. 

22-23: East Central Oklahoma_Edu- 
eational Association. Ada. Super- 
intendent John T. Hefley, Henry- 
etta, president; Miss Nora R. Hill, 
Sulphur, secretary. 

-) h 1: Department of Superin- 
E. A. Atlantic City, 

N. J. Thomas E, Finegan, Albany, 
N. Y., president. 


MARCH. 


4-6: Religious Education Association. 
Atlantic City. Headquarters 332 
South Michigan avenue, Chicago. 


27-28: Southern Educational Council. 
Birmingham, Ala. 

28-30: West Tennessee Teachers As- 
sociation. Memphis. Ww. E. 
Vaughan, president. 

28-30: Alabama Educational Associa- 
tion. Birmingham. Charles A. 
Brown, Birmingham, president; J. 
Alexander Moore, Jasper, secretary. 


JUNE. 

30 to July 6: National Education As- 
sociation. Pittsburgh, Penn. Mrs. 
M. C. Bradford, Denver, _presi- 
dent: J. W. Crabtree, 1400 Massa- 
chusetts avenue, Washington, D. C., 
secretary. 

NOVEMBER, 


6-9: Colorado Education Association; 
Grand Junction, November 6-8; Pue- 
blo, November 7, 8, 9; Denver, No- 
vember 7, 8 9; J. A. Sexson, Presi- 
dent, Sterling: H. B. Smith, Secre- 
tary, 232 Century Building, Denver. 


NEW ENGLAND STATES. 


MASSACHUSETTS. 


BOSTON. In a letter to local 
school committees of the state, Com- 
missioner of Education Payson 
Smith says:— 

“With the approach of the annual 
town meetings, when the question of 
appropriations is to be taken up, our 
people should give thoughtful atten- 
tion to the unusual conditions con- 
fronting the schools. Increased 
costs in every direction bring the 
towns and cities face to face with 
the necessity of increasing school 
appropriations for the coming year. 


PLAYS, 


Geo. F. Rosche & Co., 337 W. Mad. St.,Chicage, lil. 


of income. 


It will pay you $50.00 a month 
when you are quarantined and your 
salary stopped. It pays regular in- 
_ demnities of from $333 to $1,500 for 
| major accidents, or for accidental 
loss of life. 


| ‘There are many other benefits, 
all fully explained in a little booklet 
| we publish. If you are a teacher, 

we shall be glad to send you a copy 
| with our compliments. 


Teachers Casualty 
Underwriters 


534 T. C. U. BUILDING 


| Lincoln, Neb. 


Why Not Charge Your Expenses 
to the T. C. U ? 


If you take advantage of this opportunity, when misfortune does 
come, you can charge it to the T. C. U., which makes a business of safe. 
guarding, protecting and guaranteeing you an income any month during 
the year that you are sick, injured or quarantined. Thousands of teachers 
by enrolling in the T. C. U. have realizei p2ace of mind and certainty 


‘The T. C. U. Will Pay You $50 a Month 


When you are disabled by Sickness or Accident. It will pay you $25.00 
a month for illness that does not confine you to the house, but keeps 
you from work. It will pay operation benefits in addition to other benefits. 


Sick—and 
Homesick 


*What a dismal outlook it would 
be, if she were not a T. C. U, 

But no need for T, C. U. Teach- 
ers to worry—T. C. U. checks are 
coming in to pay the doctor, the 


nurse and the board bill, or to hire 
a substitute. 


It Makes One Feel Better 
Julia A, Minette, Long Prairie, 
Minn., wrote: 

“Accept my heartiest thanks 
for your check following my 
auto accident. It certainly 
makes one feel better to know 
her income has not stopped en- 
tirely in time of need. 

“I shall gladly speak a good 
word for the T. Cc. U. it 
surely is a family need.” 


Free Information Coupon 


Building, Lincoln, Neb.: 

1 I am interested in knowing | 
about your Protective Benefits. 
Send me the whole story and | 
booklet of testimonials, 


Name 
Address ... 


(This coupon places the sender under 
no obligation whatever) 


— 
= 
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The schools have never before re- 
quired more thoughtful attention to 
their needs, and it will not be safe 
to handicap them with a policy of 
retrenchment. 

“It is worthy the attention of the 
American people that, in spite of 
enormous expenditures for war pur- 
poses, France is giving unprece- 
dented attention to her public 
schools, and England, for the current 
year, increased her expenditures for 
public education thirty per cent. over 
that for any preceding year. 

“In the school year 1915-16 
Massachusetts expended approxi- 
mately $27,000,000 for public educa- 


tion. This amount was increased 
to $28,500,000 for the school year 
1916-17. This increase of approxi- 


mately six per cent. shows the seri- 
ous intention of our people to main- 
tain a vigorous educational policy. 


In view of the present situation, 
Massachusetts cannot afford to relax 
in any degree her efforts to carry on 
her schools at highest efficiency. 


“Education is a long-time invest- 
ment. Its purpose is to protect 
democracy through the right train- 
ing of the youth. Even temporary 
interference with this purpose, 
through inadequate financial support, 
may seriously impair the quality of 
our future citizenship. In the pres- 
ent crisis it is imperative that 
towns and cities give careful consid- 
eration to the needs of the schools.” 


America’s first kindergarten Speech 
Clinic for children under five years 
has been opened by the Public 
School Speech Teachers Association 
at 100 Riverway Street, Boston. Dr, 
Walter B. Swift, president, is direc- 
tor. Dr. Caroline A. Osborne, vice- 
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ESTABLISHED 1869 


SPRINGFIELD, 


SERVICE QUALITY and PRICE 


Have Brought an Increased Demand for the 


“HOLDEN BOOK COVERS 


The Use of These Durable Covers Secures 100 Service from School 
Textbooks by Making Them Last Twice as Long as Usual 


Conserve your resources by Protecting the books 
NOW IN USE from Daily Wear and Handling 


THE HOLDEN PATENT BOOK COVER COMPANY 


MILES C. HOLDEN, President 


MASSACHUSETTS 


president, Miss Alice G. Howe, secre- 
tary, and Miss W.- R. Franklin, cor- 
responding secretary and clinic man- 


ager. ‘ : 
The clinic provides :— 
1. For Normal Children.—Par- 


ents may bring normal children to 
secure better and faster speech de- 
velopment. We give instructions for 
the prevention of speech defects in 
the future. 

2. For Children with Imperfect 
Speech.—Speech correction is done. 
Speech defects are cured. Absent 
speech and undeveloped speech made 
good. 

3. For Backward Children—Par- 
ents with children backward in 
school, undeveloped in play or awk- 
ward, slow, or unmanageable, find 


improvement. 
4. For Exceptional Children.— 
Nervous children, precocious chil- 


dren, “tomboys,” wild or too bright 
children are received for treatment. 

The first patients came December 
7, 1917. 


“The choice of a vocation, always 
a matter for serious consideration, 
presents more perplexing questions 
now than ever before. The many 
new positions open to women, be- 
cause of world conditions, must be 
studied and an opportunity given 
the high school girl to learn what 
special qualifications are mecessary 
for success.” 

To this end the Women’s Educa- 
tional and Industrial Union has ar- 
ranged for the sixth annual series of 
Conferences on Professional Oppor- 
tunities for Women, beginning 
Wednesday, February 13, 1918, at 4 
o’clock in Perkins Hall, 264 Boylston 
Street. Among the speakers will be: 
Mrs. Jane C. Williams, employment 
manager, Plimpton Press; Miss 
Mabelle B. Blake, supervisor of New 
England District, Committee on 
Protective Work for Girls; Miss 
Katharine McMahon, associate di- 
rector of Civilian Relief, New Eng- 
land Division of the American Red 
Cross: Miss Geraldine Gordon, head- 
worker of Denison House; Elwyn 
G. Preston, treasurer of S. S. Pierce 
Company; Miss Laura Comstock, 
State Home Demonstration Leader; 
Miss Julia Pulsifer, Emergency 


Home Demonstrator Urban. | 
Owing to the limited space in Per- 


kins Hall, admission is by ticket 
only. These may be obtained free 
by personal application at the Main 
Office, 264 Boylston Street, or by 
sending a_ self-addressed, stamped 
envelope. 

NORTHAMPTON. The schools 
of Northampton have been ordered 
closed for two weeks beginning Feb- 
ruary 1. 

GREENFIELD. Greenfield has 
closed five school buildings, the pu- 
pils being cared for in other build- 
ings on one-half time. 

D. L. Flint, principal of the gram- 
mar school for the past four years, 
has resigned to accept a similar po- 
sition in New Haven, Conn. 

TURNERS FALLS. M. O. Ed- 
son has been elected superintendent 
of schools in Turners Falls to suc- 
ceed Superintendent F. S. Brick, who 
has gone into Y. M. C. A. work in 
France. 


MIDDLE ATLANTIC STATES. 


NEW YORK. 

NEW YORK CITY. Dr. William 
H. Maxwell was elected superintend- 
ent emeritus of schools on full salary, 
$10,000 a year, January 30. The vote 
of the board was unanimous. Presi- 
dent Arthur Somers, in paying 
tribute to Dr. Maxwell for his thirty- 
one years of faithful service, said a 
law providing for the new office was 
passed by the Legislature in 1917. 

It was in 1898, when Greater New 
York came into being, that Dr. Max- 
well became superintendent of 
schools. Prior to that he served as 
superintendent of schools for Brook- 
lyn. “To him more than to any 
other man or woman,” said Mr. 
Somers, “is due the full measure of 
credit for relieving the schools of 
politics and making possible the ap- 
pointment of principals and teachers 
from eligible lists in the order of 
merit. 

“He developed manual training in- 
struction, music, drawing, physical 
training, ungraded classes for defec- 
tive children, classes for blind chil- 
dren, and other special subjects that 
will long live as a credit to his won- 
derful and unselfish ability.” 

For two years Dr. Maxwell has 
been in poor health. Recently he 


agreed with the board that it would 
be well for him to retire, at least un- 
til he recovers. 

Dr. Gustav Straubenmuller prob- 
ably will continue to serve as acting 
superintendent of schools. 

In commenting on the board’s ac- 
tion, the New York Globe, which 
makes a specialty of public school 
news, says editorially :— 

“By its action in electing Dr. Wil- 
liam H. Maxwell superintendent- 
emeritus at full salary the board of 
education conferred a_ signal and 
well merited honor upon a man who 
for more than a_ generation § has 
served the schools faithfully and well. 
For eleven years as superintendent 
of the Brooklyn schools and for 
twenty years as superintendent of the 
schools of the greater city, he has 
fought courageously and steadily to 
improve public education. This rec- 
ord is unique among the terms of 
city superintendents of schools, at 
best a precarious position and one 
usually noteworthy for controversy 
and brief tenure. 

“For more than a quarter of a 
century Dr. Maxwell struggled to 
get into the school system manual 
training, physical training, cooking, 
sewing, and other hand subjects now 
recognized as vital in the schooling 
of every child. But this is only a 
small part of the record of his 
achievements. To him mainly are due 
the creation of professional standards 
for teachers and_ the establishment 
and maintenance unimpaired of a 
system of advancement of teachers 
upon the basis of merit and not by 
reason of influence or political “pull.” 
He battled for years to establish and 
to extend the high schools, and dur- 
ing the last years of his service his 
contention has been justified in full 
measure by an extraordinary demand 
for education beyond the grammar 
grade. To him also is to be credited 
the opening of day and evening trade 
schools, the wider use of the school 
buildings, the organization of special 
classes for the mentally sub-normal, 
the crippled, the blind, and the deaf, 
the experiment with intermediate 
schools, the organization and devel- 
opment of schools for the profes- 
sional training of teachers, and the 


organization of special classes for 
backward children. 
“Rich in useful accomplishment 
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oor in health, sacrificed to the 
pon Fa service, Dr. Maxwell now 
withdraws from actual service, sub- 
ject to be called upon for advice or 
help. The board of education has 
done a gracious act that accords no 
doubt with the sentiment of the com- 
mre find a successor to Dr. Max- 
well is no easy task. The cnenee 
will be a test of the small board o 
education to which the new state 
law intrusts the selection. 


NEW JERSEY. 


TRENTON. A large. audience, 
students, alumni and citizens, at- 
tended the inauguration of Dr. J. Bs 
Savitz as principal of the State Nor- 
mal School here. The State Board 
of Education had arranged a worthy 
program. 


HACKENSACK. _ Discussing in 
his annual report “the schools and 
the war,” bbe gun E. Stark, super- 
rincipal, writes:— 
irresponsibility which is a 
marked characteristic of youth is 
made even more apparent at a time 
when the power of the nation 1s 
being put to the test and every one 
is called upon to do his full share. 
We have now both the necessity and 
the opportunity for overcoming the 
soit, easy-going habits | and the ex- 
cessive individualism which have been 
so characteristic of our home life. 
The fond parent who encourages 
the son or to 

ligation through a mistaken . 
or the one who habitually 
regards the family tterest and con- 
venience in preference to public wel- 
fare is always a social problem. 
We have encountered this attitude in 
our efforts to call school boys and 
girls into service in the gardens and 
the canning classes. 

“There are, of course, those who 
are conspicious for their public spirit, 
among both students and parents. 
Those who have been reliable and 
self-sacrificing in the midst of much 
irresponsibility are especially to be 
commended. The hopeful prospect 1s 
that the centring of attention upon 
the great problems of the present 
will bring about a change in the gen- 
eral attitude. I believe that along 
with the hardship and sorrow which 
our people are facing will come a 
strengthening of character. | From 
the standpoint of education this 
should mean a_ more effective co- 
operation of the home with the 
school and the church in developing 
in the young people habits and ideals 
which give greater power of endur- 
ance and more ability to be useful.” 

Mr. Stark’s report is attractive, 


Cc 


Teachers—Get Govern- 
ment War Jobs 


All teachers, both men and 
women, should try the Government 
examinations soon to held 
throughout the entire country. War 
necessitates thousands appointments. 
The positions pay from $1,200 to 
$1,500; have short hours and annual 
vacations. 

Those interested should write im- 
mediately to Franklin Institute, De- 
partment M257, Rochester, N. Y., 
for large descriptive book, showing 
the positions open and giving many 
sample examination questions, which 
will be sent free of charge. 


with many illustrations, and _ its 
“makeup” compels attention. Inside 
the front cover, in large type, is the 
following message to residents of 
Hackensack :— 

“Parents want good schools. 

“So do all citizens, but few people 
see enough of the schools to know 
whether they are doing fine work 
or just ‘keeping school.’ 

“This report is for parents and 
other citizens, to explain what the 
schools are doing, what they cost, 
and what is needed to make them 
better. 

“Please read it carefully. If you 
have any questions or suggestions 
for improvement, we want to hear 
from you.” 


PENNSYLVANIA. 


PHILADELPHIA. This city this 
year observes its public school 
centennial. The pioneer board of 
education, created at that time, was 
officially known by the imposing title: 
“The Controllers of the Public 
Schools for the City and County of 
Philadelphia.” In existence there 
since 1638—almost as long as in Bos- 
ton, where they were first established 
in 1636. 

The public schools of Philadelphia 
numbered six, enrolling ten teachers 
and 2,845 pupils. When the new 
board of “controllers” held its first 
meeting on April 6, 1818, it extended 
the system to nine schools, and 
elected as its first president, Roberts 
Vaux, who ably served for thirteen 
years. 

The headquarters of the public 
school board were first established in 
the east wing of Independence Hall 
and soon afterwards in the west 
wing, where the board held forth for 
nearly twenty years. 

The Philadelphia school board of 
1818 had a “three R’s” course of 
study for the boys, to which was 
added “needlework in its useful and 
economical departments” for the 
girls, Nearly a decade passed be- 
fore grammar and geography were 
taught, and “knitting, plaiting on 
straw, needlework on canvas’ in- 
struction was provided for girls. 
There were six hours of school on 
each of five week days ( to 12 
A- M. and 2 to 5 P. M.), with a 
half-day session on Saturday. The 
school term was forty-eight weeks 
long (from August 1 to September 1 
being the vacation period), and 
there were six holidays: Washing- 
ton’s birthday, July 4, Good Friday, 
Easter Monday, Christmas and New 
Year’s Day, to which was added a 
week’s holiday between December 25 
and January 1. 

It is a significant fact that Phila- 
delphia did not have a public school 
superintendent until 1883, when the 
board chose a remarkably good one 
in the late Dr. James MacAlister. 
afterwards president and planner of 
Drexel Institute. It was at that 
time, too, that women were first in- 
vited to aid in public school admin- 
istration, the first two being chosen 
in the twenty-ninth section, Mrs. 
Marv Eno Mumford and Dr, Rachel 
Bodley. 

There sprang up also the famous 
Woman's Civic Club of Philadelphia, 
inspirer of similar women’s societies 
the country over, whose first and 
constant municipal betterment work 
covered the public schools. Closely 
affiliated with the Civic Club was 


SCHOOLS and COLLEGES 


S TATE NORMAL SCHOOL, 

BRIDGEWATER, MASS. — 
Course for teachers in Junior High 
Schools. A. C. BOYDEN, Principah 


STATE NORMAL SCHOOL, 

SALEM, MASS. Coeduca- 
tional. Prepares teachers for the 
elementary school, for the junior 
high school, and for the commer- 
cial department of the high school 
J A PiTMAN, Principal. 


When looking for a_ thoroughly 
trai..ed, experienced teacher of Physi- 
cal Education or a promisin pro- 
fession for your students, write the 
Vocational Bureau of the 


NEW HAVEN NORMAL SCHOOL OF 
GYMNASTICS 


1466 Chapsl Street, New Haven, Conn. 


Easy to Write Delightful to Teach 


PALMER METHOD PENMANSHIP 


It is as feasible for Rural Schools as for Cities. 
Free Normal Course by Correspondence 
for all teachers who adopt the Palmer Method. Last 
year, thirty thousand teachers availed themselves of 

this opportunity to become proficient. 
The High School Palmer Method Manual is ready. 
Ask us for a copy of 
PALMER PENMANSHIP POINTERS 
and other special literature 


Inquiries Solicited, 


THE A. N. PALMER COMPANY 
30 Irving Place, New York, N. Y. 
120}Boy!ston Street, Boston, Mass. 

Widener Building, Philadeiphia, Pa. 
Palmer Building, Cedar Rapids, lowa. 
32 South Wabash Avenue, Chicago, III. 
Forsyth Building, Atlanta, Ga. 


Your School Library 


Catalog Cards, Book Pockets, 
Cabinet Cases, Etc. 
DEMOCRAT PRINTING COMPANY 
MADISON, WIS”-~ONSIN 


Write for our new catalog. 


the Public Education Association, 
whose history is the history of 
school progress in Philadelphia and 
covers the conspicuously construe- 
tive period in the development of city 
school administration in this country. 

The Philadelphia public schools 
originated the nation-wide obsery- 
ance of Flag Day in the schools, 
which was started by city superin- 
tendent the late Dr. Edward Brooks, 
who served in this capacity for a 
large part of the century and was 
succeeded in 1906 by the present 
governor, Martin G. Brumbaugh, 
whose seven years’ service marked 
a new era in the history of city pub- 
lic school administration. Philadel- 
phia now has over 200 public 
schools, nearly 600 teachers, and over 
a quarter-million of pupils. Its 
school expenditures aggregated last 


BOOK HELP YOU TEACH 


—Teacher of Methods — Wrote the Minnesete 
d Manual for Teachers for The State 
ha 


LET THIS 


water 


by room problems — elevates. 
teach: rudgery Endorsed by Educational Author 
tea and thousands of teachers 


Substantial paper covers $75 
Attractive cloth covers 25 


JONES & KROEGER COMPANY, Publishers 
pore 


Diagram of correlated year studies and cumulative grade | 
courses (tee on coquest, 
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TEACHERS’ 


AGENCIES. 


THE FISK TEACHERS’ AGENCIES 


Boston, Mass, 2-A Park Street 
New York, N. Y., 156 Fifth Ave. 


Birmingham, Ala., 809 Title Bldg. Portland, Ore., 514 Journal Bldg. 
Chicago, Ill, 28 E. Jackson Blvd. Berkeley, Cal., 2161 Shattuck Ave- 
Pittsburgh, Pa., 549 Union Arcade Denver, Col., 317 Masonic Temple Los Angeles, Cal., 533 Cit, Bk. Bldg. 


Send for circular and registration form free. 


year over twelve and a half million 
dollars, of which about two millions 
were for school buildings and sites, 
and over one and a quarter million 
for payments on loans; and its school 
revenues totalled about fifteen mil- 
lions, of which about one million 
came from state appropriations, over 
eight millions from school taxes and 
two and a half millions from the sale 
of loans and bonds. The city’s in- 
vestment in school buildings and 
sites now aggregates over  thirty- 
four million dollars, and is constantly 
increasing, as efforts are being made 
to stem the tide of part-time school- 
ing, nowhere at greater height than 
in Philadelphia since the war began. 


The National Society for the Pro- 
motion of Industrial Education will 
hold its annual convention in Phila- 
delphia, February 21-23, 1918, with 
headquarters at the Hotel Bellevue- 
Stratford. 

This date and place were chosen 
for three main reasons: (1) to make 
it possible for school people to at- 
tend because of the holiday week 
end; (2) to enable delegates to the 
meeting of the Department of Su- 
perintendence, National Education 
Association, in Atlantic City, Febru- 
ary 25 to March 2, to attend both 
meetings; (3) and to make it feasible 
for representatives. of the govern- 
ment to come and tell us of their 

art in the government program and 
oe we can be of most service in 
helping to win the war. 

The program for the Eleventh 
Annual Convention groups about 
four main topics:— 

(1) Vocational Education in War 
Time. 

(2) A Program for Vocational 
Training in Twentieth Century In- 
dustry. 

(3) Administration of the Smith- 
Hughes Act. 7 

(4) Reorganization of the National 
Society to meet the new conditions 
created by the passage of the Smith- 
Hughes Act. 

The program has been planned on 
the basis of informal conferences for 
discussion and exchange of thought 
and experience. Because of the war, 
the banquet and usual social festivi- 
ties will be eliminated. 

The National Society com- 
pleted its first decade—a period of 
propaganda—with the passage ot 
the Federal Act for Vocational Edu- 
cation. New conditions are created 
by the act. State systems of federal 
and state-aided vocational education 
are being established in forty-eight 
states. A new form of national or- 
ganization is necessary to develop 
the new program along truly na- 
tional lines. The Committee on 
Future Policy, Name and Organiza- 
tion of the National Society for the 
Promotion of Industrial Education, 
which was appointed at the Indi- 
anapolis Convention, will distribute 
its report before the meeting for 
the consideration of the members 


The plan will be discussed Saturday 
morning, February 23. 

William C. Ash, director of voca- 
tional education for the Philadelphia 
public schools, is local chairman. 


CENTRAL STATES. 


ILLINOIS. 


HARVEY. This village has en- 
joyed a most unusual school-com- 
munity event. Ten school districts 
united under Country Life: Director 
Bright in a Home-School Project 
demonstration. A day and evening 
were given to it. There were three 
divisions. In one part of the build- 
ing everything pertaining to success 
in poultry-raising was on exhibition. 
In another every latest and best fea- 
ture of gardening. In the third, 
household economics had the right 
of way. There were talks, compre- 
hensive and interesting, in each room 
by the children who had specialized 
in some phases of the work on ex- 
hibition in that room. When there 
were “exercises” in one section there 
was none in either of the others so 
that visitors could get the benefit of 
each specialty. It was a remarkable 
community trail. 


DISTRICT OF COLUMBIA, 

WASHINGTON. The first bul- 
letin of the Federal Board of Edu- 
cation endeavors to answer in con- 
cise, systematic manner all ques- 
tions as to the policy to be followed 
in administering the enormous fund 
available. 

The federal board desires to em- 
phasize the fact that vocational 
schools and classes are not fostered 
under the Smith-Hughes Act for 
the purpose of giving instruction to 
the backward, deficient, incorrigible, 
or otherwise subnormal individuals: 
but that such schools and classes 
are to be established and maintained 
for the clearly avowed purpose of 
giving thorough vocational instruc- 
tion to healthy, normal individuals 
to the end that they may be pre- 
pared for profitable and efficient em- 
ployment. Such education should 
command the best efforts of normal 
boys and girls. 

To the extent that it is subsidized 
by the federal government under 
the Smith-Hughes Act, vocational 
training must be vocational training 
for the common, wage-earning em- 
ployments. It may be given to bovs 
and girls who, having selected a vo- 
cation, desire preparation for enter- 
ing it as trained wage earners; to 
boys and girls who, having alreadv 
taken up wage-earning employ- 
ment, seek greater efficiency in that 
employment; or to wage earners es- 
tablished in their trade or occupa- 
tion, who wish through increase in 
their efficiency and wage-earning 
capacity to advance to positions of 
responsibility. No academic studies 
can be supported out of Smith- 
Hughes money. 

For purposes of administration 
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and inspection under the Smith- 
Hughes Act the federal board has 
divided the country into five sec- 
tions or regions. In defining these 
regions the states are grouped as 
follows:— 

1. North Atlantic—Maine, New 
Hampshire, Vermont, Massachu- 
setts, Connecticut, Rhode Island, 
New York, Pennsylvania, Delaware, 
and Maryland. Headquarters to be 
in New York City. 

2. Southern—Virginia, North 
Carolina, South Carolina, Georgia, 
Florida, Tennessee, Mississippi, Ala- 
bama, Arkansas, Louisiana and 
Texas. Headquarters in Atlanta. 

3. North Central— Michigan, 
Ohio, West Virginia, Indiana, Ken- 
tucky, Wisconsin, Illinois, Minne- 
sota, Iowa and Missouri. Head- 
quarters in Indianapolis. 

4. West Central—North Dakota, 
South Dakota, Nebraska, Kansas, 
Oklahoma, Montana, Wyoming, 
Colorado, and New Mexico. Head- 
quarters in Kansas City. 

Pacific—Idaho, Utah, Arizona, 
Nevada, Washington, Oregon and 
California. Headquarters in San 
Francisco. 

An agent of the federal board for 
the fields of agriculture, trade and 
industrial subjects is to be assigned 
to each region; the agents for home 
economics remain in Washington. 
These federal agents are, in gen- 
eral, to act as administrative repre- 
sentatives of the federal board in 
the field, to gather information re- 
garding methods adopted by the 
several state boards for the admin- 
istration of the act, and to inspect 
the work of the state boards in so 
far as it has to do with the re- 
quirements of the law, with the de- 
cisions and policies of the federal 
board and_ with the approved plans 
for the states. 

The guiding principle of the vo- 
cational education act—and it can 
not be too strongly emphasized that 
this principle applies to every phase 
of activity under that act—is that 
the education to be furnished must 
be under public supervision and 
control, and designed to train per- 
sons for useful employment, whether 
in agriculture, trade and industry, 
or home economics. 

The members of the federal board 
for vocational education are: David 
F. Houston, chairman, secretary of 
agriculture; William C. Redfield, 
secretary of commerce; William B. 
Wilson, secretary of labor; James 
P. Munroe, manufacture and com- 
merce; Charles A. Greathouse, agri- 
culture: Arthur E, Holder, labor; 
P. P. Claxton, commissioner ot edu- 
cation. The executive staff includes 
C. A. Prosser, director; Layton S. 
Hawkins, assistant director for 
agriculture; Lewis H. Carris, assis- 
tant director for industrial educa- 
tion: Josephine T. Berry, assistant 
director for home economics; 
Charles H. Winslow, assistant 
director for research. 


- 


James C. Stradling, for many years 
connected with the American Book 
Company and who is widely and 
favorably known among educational 
people, has been appointed manager 
of the Educational Department of 
the J. C. Winston Company, and he 
will, no doubt, bring them the 
same success in that department as 
he did with the American. Book 
Company. 
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Reports and Pamphlets 


“Annual Report of the Federal 
Board for Vocational Education.” 
1917. C. A. Prosser, director, 
Washington, D. C. 32 pages. 

Bulletin No. 1. Federal Board of 
Vocational Education. “Statement 
of Policies.” 70 pages. 

“From School to Work.” A study 
of children leaving school under 
sixteen years of age to go to work 
in W altham, Mass., an industrial 
community of about 30,000 inhabi- 
tants. By Margaret Hutton Abels. 
United States Department of 
Labor, Children’s Bureau, Julia C. 
Lathrop, chief. 60 pages. 

Keport of the State Supervisor of 
High Schools of West Virginia, L. 
L. Friend, for the school year 1916- 
1917. Charleston, W. Va 60 
pages. 

Annual Report of the Public Schools, 
Hackensack, N. J. 1917. William 
E. Stark, supervising principal. 
80 pages. 

“Wages and Hours of Labor in the 
Iron and Steel Industry: 1907 to 
1915.” With a glossary of occupa- 
tions. United States Department 
of Labor, Bureau of Statistics. 526 
pages. 

“Arthur Howe Pingree Memorial 
Lectures on Recreational Leader- 
ship.” Boston University Bulle- 
tin, Vol. VII, No. 2. 

Methuen, Mass., School Report, 
1917. 47 pages. E. L. Haynes, 
superintendent. 


Worth Nine Dollars a Day 


Every day spent in school pays the 
child nine dollars. This is what he 
loses every day he is absent. 

Here is the proof, says Dr. A. Cas- 
well Ellis of the University of 
Texas :— 

Uneducated laborers earn on an 
average $500 a year for forty years— 
total $20,000. 

High school graduates earn on an 
average $1,000 a year for forty years 
—total $40,000, 

This education requires twelve 
years of school of 180 days each, or 
2,160 days in school. 

If 2,160 days in school adds $20,000 
to the income for life, then each day 
in school adds $9.02. 

It is a very simple lesson in figur- 
ing. The point is this:— 

The child that stays out of school 
to earn less than nine dollars a day 
is losing money. 

These facts are based on field in- 
vestigations in Brooklyn, N. Y., and 
Springfield, Mass., in 1908 and 1909. 

“The Money Value of Education,” 
by A. Caswell Ellis, hoe 3 Educa- 
tion Bureau Bulletin, No. 22 (1917). 


Public Libraries 

The February number of Public 
Libraries is to be devoted to the dis- 
cussion of school libraries along vari- 
ous phases of the subject. The plans 
of several schools which are doing 
extra good work in their library de- 
partments are presented by persons 
specially eminent in their lines and 
whose works are full of information 
and inspiration for all school work- 
ers, teachers as well as librarians. 
John Cotton Dana of Newark, Mary 
E. Hall of the Girls’ High School, 
Brooklyn, Clara E. Howard of the 


Schenley High School, Pittsburgh, | 


Bessia. Sargeant-Smith of Cleveland 
and Harriet A. Wood of Portland, 
Oregon, are among the contributors. 
News of library service of all kinds 
adds interest to the number. 
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JANUARY BUSINESS in The School Bulletin Teachers Agency rivals that of April of 

five years ago. Teachers following the trend of the times are- 
registering in January instead of two months IN looking about for picked candidates for 


later, knowing that superintendents are quietly probable September vacancies. ~g 4 
places becoming suddenly vacant now establish for next year teachers who are at liberty 


results register caniy with THE SCHOOL BULLETIN TEACHERS AGENCY. 
THE SCHOOL BULLETIN TEACHERS AGENCY, C. W. BARDEEN, Manager 
313-321 East Washington Street, Syracuse, New York 


The Albert Teachers’ Agency 7 


NEW YORK—437 FIFTH AVENUE “Teaching as a Business,” with chapters: 
DENVER—SYMES BUILDING on War, Salaries, etc., sent free. Thirty- 
SPOKANE—PEYTON BUILDING third year, One fee registers in all, 


Tt Pratt Teachers’ Agency 7° fitth Avenue 


New York 
Becommends teachers to colleges, public and private schools. 
Advises parents about schools. : WM. O. PRATT, Mer. 


! introduces to Colleges, 

pte ® GN TEACHERS AGENCY Schools and Families 

superior Professors, Principals, Assistants, Tutors and 

Governesses, for every department of instruction; recommends good Schools 
to pareuts. Call on or address 


Mrs. M. J. YOUNG-FULTON, 23 Union Square, New York. 


recommends teachers and has filled hun- 


Jj r dreds of high grade positions (up te 
$5,000) with excellent teachers. Estab- 
lished 1889. No charge to employers, 
none for registration. 


If you need a 
teacher forany desirable place or know 
wherea teacher may be wanted, address H. 8. Kellogg, 31 Union Square, New York. : 


PECIALISTS £000 general education wanted tor cepartn ent work im 
High, Preparatory and Normal Schools and College: in Penn- 
sylvania and other States. Grade teachers with ability to teach some appro\ed & 
tem of music and drawing secure positions paying $70 to $90 per month. on fur thes 
information address THE TEACHERS’ AGENCY, R. L. MYERS & 


Lemoyne Trust Building, Harrisburg, Pa. Co-operating Agencies in Denver 


SC H FR M ERHO R TEACHERS’ AGENCY A superior sn = 
= Fran register only reliable 


Ch ffi _ candidates. Services 
Established 1855 free to school officials. 


THE CORLEW TEACHERS’ AGENCY 


RUFUS E. CORLEW, Proprietor 
GRACE M. ABBOTT, Manager 
(Formerly with the Bridge Teachers’ Agency) 


WALKER BUILDING, ROOM 906 
120 Boylston Street, Boston 


Telephone 
Beach 6606 


ALBANY TEACHERS’ AGENCY, Inc, 


Suppiies Schools and Colleges with Competent Teachers. Assists Teachers 
in Obtaining Positions. Send for Bulletin. 


HARLAN P, FRENCH, Pres. and Treas, W. W. ANDREWS, Sec’y. 
81 Chapel St. Albany, N. Y. 


We have unequaled facilities for placing 


WINSHIP 
teachers in every part of the country. 


TEACHERS’ |«¢ Beacon st. 
AGENCY 


Boston, Mass. 


ALVIN F. PEASE, 


Long Distance Teley1 one. Manager. 


THE BRIDGE TEACHERS’ AGENCY © 
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The Victrola in a Kindergarten, Tokyo, Japan, 


In the education of the child it is just as important to direct his emotional 


development as it is to direct his mental development. 


Music makes the 


strongest emotional appeal to children; the problem of obtaining the right 
kind of music is solved for teachers who use the 


Victrola and Victor Records 


Here are a few of over a thousand selections which are being used with great success in the 


schools of 5500 cities and towns the world over: 


Stories for the Little Ones 
{Dog and the Kitty Cats, The (2) The Pig Brother 
12in.$1.25 | The Little Calf 
{ Cinderetia Tale) 


35664 Sally Hamlin 
12 in.$1.25 | Jack and the Beansialk (Fairy Tale) Sally Hamlin 


Little Classics on Xylophone and Bells 
Dorothy (Old English Dance) 
(Seymour Smith) (2) Gavotte 
from “Mignon” (Ambroise 
Thomas) Wm. H. Reitz 
7c Moment Musicale (Schubert) 
™ (2) Mazurka (Chopin) (Arr. 
from Op. 33, No. 2) (with Or- 
chestra accom.) Wm. H. Reitz 


Menuett (Gluck) (2) Menu- 


ett (Mozart) Bells 
— Wm. H. Reitz 
Gavotte (Vozart) (2) Ga- 
vets votte (Gretry) Xylophone 
Wm. H. Reitz 


Dawn of Love, Th: (Theo. 
Bendix) (Violin-Harp-Flute) 
Neapolitan Trio with Celesta 
75¢ La Cinquantaine (Gabrie!-Me- 
rie) Xylophone Wm. H, Reitz 


Victrola XXV, $75 
specially manufactured 
for School uso 


When the Victrola is 
not in use, the hcrn can 
be placed under the in- 
strument safe and secure 
from danger, <nd the 
cabinet can be Iccked to 
protect it from dust and 
promiscuous use by ir- 
responsible people. 


‘*A New Graded List’’ rives over 1000 records with descriptive 
notes, classified according ‘o use in various grades. 
Victor dealer for a free copy, or write to the 


Educational Department 


Victor _— Machine Co. 
Camden, N. J. 


New School Marches 
atriotic Medley March No, 2 (‘“‘Adjutant’s Call,” 
Through, Georgia,” “Battle Cry of Freedom,’ 
Coming,” Dixie’) Victor Military Band 
Bearer March (Fahrbach) Conway’s Band 
~~ Games for Little Ones 
Let Us Chase the Squirrel 
Partner (3) The Muffin 
Soldier Boy 


in, 28 


(2) How D’ye Do My 
Victor Military Band 
(2) Did You Ever Seea 
Victor Military Band 
(2) Jolly is the Miller 
(2) Oats, Peas, Beans and Barley Grow 
res Songs for Teaching 


he oy ty (2) To Market (3) Crooked Man 
ucker (5) Mother Hubbard 
Wheeler 
(°) 1 Leve Little Pussy 
(4) Pussy Cat (5) Feast of 
Elizabeth Wheeler 


29 ia. 


Needle s Ee, The 


Hum 
(4) 
a Song of Sixpence 


(3) Georgie Porgie 


Folk Dances 
Dance of Greeting—Danish Folk Dance 
17158 Dance Music’’) (Burchenal and Crampton) 
1Jin. 75¢ ee (From “Folk Dance 
Victor Military Band 
(Burchenal) 


Victor Military Band 


(From ‘Folk 


You—Swedish Singing Game 

Book"’) 
18356 ! Old Zip Coon—American Country Dance 
10 in. 75c (Lady cf the Lake (Burchenal) 


Ask your 


trademark, “His Master's Voice." 


To insure Victor quality, always | look for the famous 
It is on all genuine 
products of the Victor Talking Machine Company. 
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